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DOYAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
R GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAN 
ANNUAL MEETING at a 1870, 
Commencing TUESDAY, July 26, and ending TUESDAY, August 2. 
President of the Meeting. 
The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.S.A. 
Patrons of the M 
His Grace the DUKE of RUTLAND, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of GAINSBOROUGH. 
The Right Hon. EARL HOWE. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. 
The Right Hon. LORD BERNERS. 


July 26.—Inaugural esting in the Guildhall, at 2P.m., when an 
Address will be presente by the Mayor and Corporation. Visit to 
Objects of interest in the Town. Eveni Mee 

July 27. —Meetings of Sections. Visit to Leicester Abbey, &c. 
Brenlng Meeting. 

uly 23. —Excursion to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Tutbury, Tamworth, and 

siaees mversazione in the Evening. 

July 29.—Meeting of Members for Business. Meeti of Sections. 
piven to Kirby Muxloe Castle. Conversazione in the Evening. 





July 30.—Excursion to Groby, Bradgate Park, Ulverscroft Priory, 
Woodh Chapel, B Park k, and Grace Dieu. 

A 1.—Meetings of Sections. Excursion to Melton Mowbray 
and Oakham. Conversazione in the Evening. 


— 2.—Meetings of Sections. General Concluding Meeting. 

ption Room at the Town Library, Guildhall. Temporary 
‘—y of Antiquities and Works of Arts, to which Contributions are 
ae in the Free Library, Wellington-street. 

Crome 3 (not ‘transferable), One Guinea ; Ladies (trans- 
fembleh Half-a-G By order. 

Office of the Instit tute, 

16, New Burlington-street, London, Ww. 


B IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 





IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 
THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
(THIRTIETH CELEBRATION,) 
Qn the 30th and 3lst AUGUST and lst and 2nd SEPTEMBER, 1870. 
i a ed Right Hon. the EARL of BRADFORD. 

Principal V. — Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mine eaite Wynne and Mademoiselle Ilma di Murska. 
Madame Patey and Mademoiselle Drasdil. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr.W. H. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Signor Foli. 


Solo Pianoforte, se Arabella Goddard. Solo Violin, M. Sainton. 
Organist, Mr. Stim 


Conductor—Sir Michael Costa. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
Tuesday Morning—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 
Wednesday Morning—Naaman, Costa. 
Thursday a Handel. 


ng—St. Peter (a New Grateiol, Benedict (composed 


Friday 
exprenty for the estival) ; Requiem, M 


Tuesday Eve ening A Mjspsiiqncons ell comprising Cantata 
(Paradise and the Peri), J. F. Barnett (composed ex: for _ 
pan ng yf Miscellaneous Selection, comprisin, Mendelsso "8 Con- 
certo in G nag and Overtures Freischiitz and d Yampa. 

Wetneatey ne A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Instru- 
mental W: . 8. Sulliv: ‘estival) ; 


‘an (composed expressl} for the 

Choral Ode alte Dr. Stewart. Second Part w: itt 1 consist entirely of 
Selections from the Works of Beethoven. 
Thursday Evening—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Cantata 
‘ala and Damayanti), Dr. F. Hillier (composed expressly for the Fes- 

geal; $ Us Hilscellancous Selection, including Kreutzer Sonata and Over- 


“Fedde Brenig -Semeen, Handel. 
Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post on 
application to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Bestival Com- 
mittee, street, Birmingham, on and after the 28th ins! 
By order, HOWARD S. SMITH, 
Secretary to the Festival C itt 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTE for LADIES, 
Tuffnell Park, Camden-road, London, N. 
‘ee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas; in Middle Seed, 
40 Guineas; in Elementary, 30 Guineas.—For Prospectuses, 
Mrs. Moret, cipal. 





RENT COLLEGE—A Public School on the 
Principles of the Church of England. A thoroughly good Eng- 
lish, French, pa Latin Education is given. 


juarter. 
No extra c and no bills sent home. 
Situation, near the Trent Station, between Derby and Nottingham. 
lead Master—Rev. SmORAs FORD — , M.A., Trinity College, 
am 5 


Second Master—O. U. TRIPP, Esq. M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
ant! particulars apply to Rev. T. F. Fenn, Trent College, near Not- 
m. 


The SCHOOL RE-OPENS Au 
August 26.—Ten Exhibitions of 1 
been this year granted. 


DUCATION.—ENDOWED GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, founded 1559, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN of 
limited income. . Superior ee including Printed Books, 
bt five Guineas annually. THREE VACANCIES on the Found- 
ation.—Address Heap Master, care of Messrs. Reeve, 113, Cheapside. 


ERMANY.—EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Miss PETERSEN, 


t 19. New Boys will be received 
. @ year, tenable for two years, have 








at PLOEN, not far from Hamburg. oderate and Inclusive Terms. 

Referees—Mrs. James Bischoff, 73  Kegeingten, lens-square; Mrs. 
Madge, 2 Be yy yg James Stansfeld, 35, Thurloe- 
square, v. 1 Ga pels D.D., Minister of the German 
pa Ry "Chureh Alie-street, an’s-fields, residing at 4, Prim- 
— -hill- Firm 3 3H. E. Siev relia , Esq. 17, re Manchester. 
mdon; E. Phillippi, Esq. anchester.—For Pros: uses, 


+4 3 
contalaing fall information and man 


first-class German References, 
apply to 


rs. James Biscuorr, or to the Rev. Dr. Carre.” 





PENSION NAT G. MEUSER, for Young Gentle- 
men, & Nyon, prés Genéve, Switzerlan d. 
containing full information of the Courses of In- 


HE PRESS. — A Verbatim Shorthand Writer, 


quick at Transcription and Condensation, and an plished 
Paragraphs, isOPEN to an immediate BHGASESSET, hly 
rienced in al le to con- 


expe 1 branches of News! Reporting, and ab! 
tribute to the ‘leading col umns.—Ad ddress 3 M. D.,14, Southampton. street, 
Camberwell. 





aE PRESS.—The ADVERTISER, who has been for 
lar C Wore to standard Paris Periodicals, 
would be x yy to WRITE PAP PERS on French matters for 
Newspapers or M ‘ines ; or to und e any similar work.—Ad 
Apna, 10, Corn s-road, Upper Holloway, N. 


HE PRESS.—An Experienced SUB-EDITOR 
and REPORTER is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Most satis- 
facto es as to efficiency and general character.—Address 
* care of Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet- 

street, Lenten, E.c. 








HE PRESS.—A competent Verbatim Reporter 

accustomed to Sub-editing, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. nk 
cellent testimonials and references.—Address Arricvs, 8, Bedford-street 

Unthanks-road, Norwich. 


MERICAN CORRESPONDENT. —A Compe- 
tent WRITER upon Social Subjects, Politics, Literatu: 
Music and the Drama, about to reside in NEW W YORK and BOSTON, 
seeks an ENGAGEMENT upon a London Daily or Weekly, ora High- 
class —— J 





ournaL—Lonpox, West-End News Rooms, Coventry- 





PUBLISHER of a First-class Weekly Paper 
desires a Sw APPOINTMENT, ree R54 


branches of the 
trade would not object to take the Management of a Newsagent’s 
Business. Highest references given.—Address Bera, care of Mr. 
45, New Gloucester-street, Hoxton. 


| Dg WANTED immediately for an established 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, conducted on Church of England 
Pipa’, oT designed to be useful to & Working troe 
He must be a Member of the Church of England, and 3001, 
would oo given as geleny. ey letter only, to Cc. C. 
Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co., Paternoster-row. 








rannum 
» care of 





For Prospectuses, 
struction given in "this Establishment, with other particulars, app 
to Mr. G. Mevser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. aed 
A MARRIED M.A.—Lond. (in Classics), residing 
close to the Regent’s Park, RECEIVES into his Boven Stu- 
dents at Colleges, Schools, or preparing for the Law. TWO VACAN- 
CIES.—For Terms, &c. address M.A. Mr. Lewis, 136, Sowden w.c. 


| [4m AMPREM HOUSE, Avenue-road, Roget F s Park. 

v. NATHL. JENNINGS, M.A. A., FRA .S8., “y+ 
for the Oiile ana Military Examinations and for Matriculation 1 in the 
Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge. Terms (inclusive) 
from 75 to 90 guineas per annum. 


IVIL SERVICE and other EXAMINATIONS. 
PRELIMINARY TEST.—A Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Gra- 
duates of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London, hold 
EXAMINATIONS MONTHLY, to enable Candidates to ascertain aby 
previous —_ their fitness for any Public Examination.—For Pro- 
spectus apply, by letter only, to the Hon. Sec., J. W. Carvite, Esq., 
1, King’s Bench-walk, Temp e, E.C. 


N EXPERIENCED and Successful TUTOR 
has a few hours daily d ed. Subjects—Classics, Mathe- 
matics, English and Chemist: e attends two Ladies’ Schools, and 
was formerly an Assistant aster at Cheltenham College.—Tutor, 
Winter's Library, Kensington. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN from the Continent is 














© CAPITALISTS.—COPYRIGHT of a Suc- 
cessful Weekly Periodical for SALE.—Apply, by Letter, to A. B., 
care of Mr. Purkess, Bookseller, Compton-street, Soho. 





N ABEIST, having Two Rooms unoccupied, is 
desirous to receive a RESIDENT PUPIL.—For particulars 
apply to J. W. C., St. Philip’s-terrace, Kensington. 


TUDIO.—TO LET, an ARTIST’S STUDIO, 
situated in QUEEN'S-TERRACE, cool Zota's Weed, close to the 
Marlborough-road Railway Station. It’stands in its own ground, — 
has regg 1d convenience, Ante-room, Lavato 
room, Entrance Hall, &. ; is s neatly 40 feet square, with > 
and ide ighte.—For further ar periiculars apply to Granam PRINGLE, 
28, Blenheim-road, St. John’s 


ANTED, a Com maplete Set of the REPORTS of 














open for AN ENGAGEMENT AS TEACHER of the French 
and German Languages in a Collegiate School or Seminary.—Apply to 
V. Panoz, Westgate-street, Otley, Yorkshire. 








RUN a poy ee —At the somes General 


limited 
gee 
aoe the remainder of 1870. Afterwards they can cae % received as 


Further fptemmation relating to Membership and the Publications 
«< the Sostety can be obtained at the SS or will be sent b 


y post on 
aes *4. Old Bond. street, London, W. i 


AYNARD, Secretary. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQU ARE, London. 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869. 
The SESSION 1870-71 will begin on THURSDAY, October 13. 
an wo oligadl the Arnott Scholarships will be held the 


beinaes 
d at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAD, Hon. Sec. 


LAD COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, KENT. 


ome Lay re has been successfully engaged in the education 
Senne lad lies for more thana centary. Daring the last 1 few years 
the Ly on Collegiate iS stem has been and at 
education, on the best modern Ly is now offered at we 
Thiety to Fifty Guineas per ann’ 
English Grammar an Anatyels, Arithmetic, ng ee 
Latin, Drawing, Singing, and Sorted are taught b; 
fessors,— Fren‘ erman, atom: Music, 


ters and Pro’ 
fee | English, and Writing, by experienced resident Governesses, 
Foreign and Engli sh. 
ares on 





htei 





may be 











Ey .¥ Literature and Physical Science, by William 
» Lecturer at the ey al Educational Binbltion 
ait, toa opened by H.R.H. the late Prince Consort 


Address the Lapy Principat. 


ULWICH COLLEGE UPPER SCHOOL.—The 
NEW po LLDiss GS, § cqmprising Cl |ass-room angemnenetation: | ae 

700 Bors. with Dining-Hall ante heatre, Laboratories, 
D on June 2ist, by H. R.H. the Prince of Wales. The “College 
oe 121 st » according ‘to age and place of residence. The 
charges for Boarders vary from 401. to 55/., in addition to the Fees for 
Instruction. larships Semahte at the College, and Exhibitions for 
of an. of the Fine Arts, are awarded annually.— 
For particulars apply to the ‘Behool Secretary, Dulwich College, 8.E. 


St. Martin’s 
in 1854. 








ry 





ANTED an ACTIVE YOUTH, about 15, 
who has a taste for Art, to - the business. of ASSISTANT 
as Printseller and Dealer in Works of Art.—Messrs. Grunpy & Sairu, 
my Exchange-street, Manchester. 


T° THE PARENTS of DELICATE CHILDREN. 
A LADY residing in a large and commodious house, Ete in its 

own grounds. and situated on the South-Western Coast, IVES 

into her Family FOUR GIRLS whose Moral and Physical Education 

she carefully su —— eee Sone is a by an accomplished 

Governess; and d German are re arly spoken. 

excellent sse-battiing; ry the ae enjoy t 

riage and horse exercise. There will 

ences can be given to the Rector of the uses and to — of the most 

distinguished Members of the Medi: w ave 

recommend the Advertiser's Establishment to Parents. — Address 
, to the care of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Foreign Booksellers, 

M4, Henrietta- -street, Covent-garden. 


Af CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, Wrangler and 

Classical Scholar, experienced in Tuition, PREPARES PUPILS 
for the Universities, Civil Service, and other Public ee 
Address E. R., 23, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park, N 


NGINEERING.—STUDENTS are 
the Engineering Department of the H ARTLEY INSTITUTION, 
Southam “4 for ENGINEERING in all its Branches, and for the 

Indian Telegraphic, and Forest Services, by a complete Course 
of whe tena The Principat. 


EDICAL.—A M.B., who can give the highest 
References, wishes an "APPOINTMENT as Travell 
Resident Medical Attendant to a Nobleman or Gentleman.—Ad 
M.B., 13, Westbourne-place, Clifton, Bristol. 


LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—A Gentleman 


having a Work wishes to have it nevisep.—Apply, by letter, to 
M., at 18, Jewin-crescent, E.0. 


SOREL om or ASSISTANT EDITOR of a 

Rad od or MONTHLY epnsopscal. —A hig tinge = 
has been for Six Years connected w: the London wish 

~ an ENGAGEME 














repared in 











Zaucated at Harrow “= Oxford 
accustomed to reading for the Press ; competent to furnish oxterd 
Contributions in Prose and Verse. Good References. ms moderate. 
—Address A. F., Westerton’s Library, Knightsbridge, 8. 

















the SOCIAL SCIENC. my Ogg —Apply to DaLe.zisa 
& Forrest, 4, St. Andrew-square, Edinburg! 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS.— 
4 Bo as. gM an pseuetant poe! Ny ow with i, Trade, 
= required, to 8. 8., 17, St. pons yg Manchester. 
DVOCATES’ LIBRARY.—In uence of 
Alterations now in prostess, sere the 3 Loy. re Bom wil 
CLOSED until the 15 15th 
be CLOSED as usual du pees eee 
win be OPEN until 3 0” 
Toe copes or ait 
ENGRAVINGS of of NS; well ; 
N SALE, the GOODWILL and WORKING 
PLANT of 4 WEEKLY BBY SPARES, it. me: ort Fal 
land.—Address Corrricut, Adams & Francis, 59, 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by. =. Houmas, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accoun’ Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 








~HOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS.—The Largest Stock 


in the Kingdom. Parcels sent for selection. Catalogue and 
Terins for two stamps. 


A. Manse.i, Photographic Art Publisher and Importer, Gloucester. 


RTUNY’S LAST GRAND WORK. — T. 
= Pee yh Awe hn received - Paris the last im whieh will be ON 
ing ows for a few day's ay 3 at Fo icLbakey NB NeW GALLERY, 7, Hay 7, Hay 


market. Admission 


T° Ook te ALTRED of DRAWINGS, ENGRAV- 
—AL) D Does , ll, Goma, & Ldpesats 

a mavand ot cihers Interested bh fest in the in the Pine Arte th Works 

pa to Ly yy = Ota ‘Engra — Engrevings, Auten Autographs, des &c., 

Restored —_ the u 


esc! m Arranged and Mounted, <*- ‘in Shoe a or for Pore. 
ae moderate charges. 


MERICAN and FOREIGN BOOKS. —A Co 
ch . of the MONEHLY BULLETIN of ‘American and, Fore 


oe Tate ion Orders for American Works ‘not 
aa in six 
i : Sampsox Low, Son & Marstox, English, Foreign, American 
and Golouil Booksellers oe Publishers, Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet- 
stree 
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AR.—TO SOCIETIES, &e.—Mr. J. M‘Gricor 
ALLAN’S Lecture on ‘The Philosophy of War.’ The subject 
ae impartially and cém pebensively = three aspects, as viewed 
Moralist, Patriot, and Philosopher. The Religious and Philan- 

| pic—the National and eaten ihe Scientific and Actual.— 
— by letter, 26, Park-street, Southampton-street, Camberwell, 





oO 7. © U = £ 8 TF & 
Just issued, for the Season 1870, 

STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUE of MAPS and GUIDE 
BOOKS specially selected for Tourists and Travellers in the British 
Isles, the Continent and the East, with Index Maps _ to the Govern- 
ment Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland.—Free on applic: a= 
tion at Epwarp Sranrorn’s, 6 & 7, Charing Cross, London, 8.W.; or 
by post on receipt of a postage-stamp. 


E MIGRATION BOOKS and MAPS.— 
Just issued, 

STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUE of SELECTED BOOKS and 
MAPS on the COLONIES and EMIGRATION, comprising impor- 
tant Works relating to the several Districts of Australia, New Zealand, 
British North America, the United States, South America and the 
Cape of Good Hope, with Lists of Books useful to Emigrants. 

‘ree on plication at Epwarp Sranrorp’s, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 
London, 8. SW or by post on receipt of a postage- stamp. 


TLASES, MAPS, GLOBES— 
Free on application, or by post for one stamp, 
A NEW CATALOGUE of ATLASES, MAPS, and GLOBES, 
published or sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing 
‘ross, London, 8S.W., comprising Atlases of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy, Physical, Biblical, Anatomical, Historical and Educational 
Atlases; Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa and America, 
Great Britain. India, Canada, and the Colonies; London and its 
Environs; a New Series of School Maps; Relief’ Maps; the Useful 
Kuowledge Society's Series; also Selections from the Geological and 
ce Survey Maps. 
"Sees Epwarp Stanrorp, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W., Agent by 
Appointment for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps 
an the Admiralty Charts. 








T IBRARIES, Private or Public, in Town or Coun- 
4 try, CATALOGUED and ARRANGED by H. SAMUEL 
BAYNES, oe of great experience. Reference may be made to 
Mr. Lity, Bookseller, 17 and 18, New-street, Coveut-garden.—Address 
23, Gloucester-street, Queen-square, W.c. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—A NEW CATALOGUE, 
of Seven Hundred Choice and Valuable Books, in all classes of 
English and Foreign Literature, all in fine condition, and warranted 
perfect, is NOW READY, post free for two stamps. 
Nartraci & Bonn, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 











MITCHELL'S 
EW and SECOND-HAND BOOK DEPOT, 
52, PARLIAMENT-STREET, S.W. 
(Near the Waitenact Civs,) 
WESTMINSTER. 

R. J. Mitcne ci begs most respectfully to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry, that, having recently resigned the Management of Messrs. 
Willis, Sotheran & Co.’s Business, 42, Charing Cross, which he had con- 
ducted for more than twenty-five years, he has now opened an Esta- 
blishment on his own account, at the above Addresa, 

For the Sale of 
ARCHITECTURAL, SCIENTIFIC, ENGINEERING, and 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS, &c. 


BOOKBINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
A CATALOGTE sent Post Free on receipt of One Stamp. 
P.O MICROSCOPISTS.—TO BE SOLD imme- 


diately, the following BOOKS, all in excellent enaitiess and 
equal to, new :— Ralfs’ ’ British Desmidiw’—Smith’s * British Dia- 
tomacex’ — Pritchard’s ‘ Infusoria,’ 4th Edition—Quekett *On the 
Microscope’—Griffith and Henfrey’s ‘ Micrographic Dictionary’—Quar- 
terly Journal of Microscopie Science,’ from the beginning, 1353.— 
Address Kuo, Post-office, W alsall. 








TOTICE of REMOVAL. —Dr. _ Hoyt’ s Esra,- 

LISHMENT for the CURE of STAMMERING is REMOVED 

from Ore House, near Hastings, to KNOWLES BANK, near Tun- 

bridge. oe Next Term commences on the 4th August inst. The 

Rev. H. Rivers, M.A., attends at 4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- 

square, pt my from 11 to3 Pp M., on the first and third Thursds ays of 
every month, when he may be consulted by appointment. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 

NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 

eh Sk apr published at 1/. 11s. 6d¢., may be had at the reduced 

price of 15s., “ ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford- street, London. It 

contains hand- veoloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 








RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 
HU MPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, _— 
lished at 3/. 38. may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. AuL- 
MAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand Pe ae 
Plates. of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt 
claret cloth, gilt edges. 


ATURAL HISTORY.—The DIAGRAMS 
illustrating NATURAL HISTORY, hitherto published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, have been purchased and 
will in future be Sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing 
Cross, London, S.W. 
Price, folded - - fee 48. each ; or, Mounted on a Roller and 
ished, 63. They comprise :— 
1. cmamanenaamne BRITISH FOSSILS. 
2 CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH TERTIARY FOSSILS, 
Stratigraphically arranged. 
3. FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. 
4. The VEGETABLE KINGDOM, a ed 
5 Wey he nag rranged according to the 
5. MOLLUSCA. The Orders and Families. 
6. MYRIAPODA, ARACHNEDA, ORUBTACHA, ANNELIDA, 
and ENTOZU. he Orders and Families. 





7. INSECTS. Do. do. 
8. FISHES. Do. do. 
9. REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA Do. do, 
10. BIRDS. Do. do. 
11. MAMMALIA. Do. do. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not DISEASE, should 
end our days.—The PORTABLE T ‘URKISH VAPOUR and HOT- 
pi ~y acho ender, he el eT Tr? : ice, with 
jannel Cloa amphiet, four stam: t, 
4, Blenheim-street, Bond-street, W, a wanes 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR THE SEA SIDE. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
New Edition, now ready—Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





BOOK SOCIETIES. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town and 
Village of the Kingdom. Two or Three Friends in any Neighbourhood 
may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of 
the New Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books at 
the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London, and the im- 
mediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general satisfac- 
tion for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, now ready—Postage free on application. 


The New Edition of the Clearance Catalogue includes the Life of 
Mary Russell Mitford, H. Crabbe Robinson, Dr. Faraday, and A. H. 
Clough; many important Works of Travel, and several of the best 
recent Works of Fiction, at prices considerably lower than they have 
hitherto been offered. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers and Literary In- 
stitutions in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, London; 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to ‘the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on ——_ Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and pos ee. — *% Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Bale at greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on applics ation.— Bootn’s, Cuaurton’s, Hope- 
son’s, and Sacnpers & Or.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 








LONDon LIBRARY, 12, Sr. JAMEs’s-SQUARE, 
LON DON.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—-THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
Languages. 

Subscription, 32. a year, or 2l., with Entrance-fee of 61.; Life Mem- 
bership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catatocue (New Edition), price 158.; to 


Members, 108. 6d. P ‘ 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LD NEWSPAPERS, Letters, 
Account- Books, Catalogues, Parliamentary Papers, Reports ; i 
fact, every description of Waste Paper — by HORACE  OOLE, 
56, Chandos-street, Charing-cross, W.C. Cash paid at time of Purchase. 
All Goods cleared at expense of the Sanaa and all Communications 
punctually attended to. Offices cleared. 


G RAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, oppo- 
NT site the Abbey Church. FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATION. 
Warm Mineral Water Baths under the same roof. 

W. COW ELL, Manager. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
—Phonography is taught in Class, ee = 6d.; or Private Instruc- 
al given, personally or by post, for 11. the Complete Course of 
Lessons. Schools, Colleges, and Public Lneti¢utions attended. 
London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
This Month’s Number ready. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
= sen the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 

s. SHARP & CO. Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 

Established 1852. Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.Cc. 
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Sales by Auction 
NOTICE. 


N pane. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

ctfull give a that the SALE of MSS. and ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. to CHAR DICKENS'S WORKS, advertised for the 
26th, will NOT TARE PLACE. 





Valuable Collection of Autographs. 
MESSES. PUTTICK. & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-squar. y, 
on MONDAY, July 25, a COLLECTION of interesting” Aya? 
GRAPH LETTE Rs, including. g, among others, letters of the fol. 
lowing: Diana de Poictiers, Gabrielle d’ Estrées, the Medici Family. 
Marie d’ Este, W. Alan, reformer and Cardinal, Beza, Bullingey, 
Melancthon, Danton, Charles de S’Evremond, Nelson and Lad: 
Hamilton, Washington, Georges II. and IIL, signature of Nell 
Gwynne, &c.; Musicians, Dramatists, Authors and Poets, including 
C. Dickens, highly important letters, Rk. Burns, ifasiow, David Garrick 
fours. Coley Cibber, Booth, Macklin, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Montagu. 
Kemble, Kean Family, Haydn, Weber, Dr. Arne, Dr. Blow, H. Purcell; 
Rossini, Spohr, &c.; Fine Early English and French Royai Signatures 
and Letters—a splendid series of Letters relating to the Marriage of 
Charles 1. and Henrietta Maria, including Holograph Letters of Car. 
dinal Richelieu, Cardinal Berulle, Louis XITI., and — valuable 
papers, Mi Aut hs of every period ‘snd elas 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 








Musical Library and valuable Violins, and other Instruments, 
—July Sale. 


MESS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
A by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. oe... 
on F RID! AY, July 29, a Large COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS 
MUSIC in all Classes—Full and Vocal Scores—Instrumental Music 
—scarce collections of Word-Books, Libretti, and other matters relating 
to the Drama— Musical Copyrights; also valuable Musical Instruments 
—numerous modern Pianofortes and Harmoniums—important Violins 
and Violoncellos, including the instruments of the late Edmund Harvey, 
Esq., and comprising some well-known genuine examples by Stradiu- 
arius, Guarnerius, and other highly-esteemed makers. 
Catalogues on application. 





Scientific Library of a Professor, Library of a Gentleman, cc. 


. . Iz ‘ : . 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will fr 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
MONDAY, August 1, and following days, the SCIENTIFIC L IBRARe 
of a learned PROF ESSOR, comprising Standard Works of NaturaP 
History, Geology, wn. Lae the Hiteresoope. &e.; also 
the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, including Books on Antiquity, 
Illustrated Works, ies also a large C ‘ollection of Modern Literature, 
History, Biography, Voy: ages aud Travels, Novels, Romances, &c., 
rw yy ason’s Private Circulating Library, removed from Shepton. 
alle 
west a are in the press. 


Original Manuscripts of CHARLES DICKENS; Autograph 
Letters of Literary Persons, Actors and Actresses, dc. 
MESSRS, 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by ae at Shels House, wd 13, = ellington street, 
aoe Wee. uly 23), at o’clock precisely, a 
Valuable COLLEt TON of Grane’ SCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH 
TTERS, including the Original Prospectus of * Bentley’s Miscel- 
roomed the principal portion of ‘Oliver Twist,’ entirely in the hand- 
writing of the late Charles Dickens, Esq. —Poems in the Autograph 
of Felicia Hemans—Autograph Letters of Literary Persons— Valuable 
Dramatic Correspondence of Eminent Actors and Actresses, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 








The exceedingly Choice Library of ROBERT P. ROUPELL, 
Esq. Q.C. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY,WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary. Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 25, and "Four Following Days, the 
exceedingly Choice and Valuable By ae of ROBERT P. 
ROUUPELL, Esq., Q.C.; comprising the most important French 
Romances of Chivalry, Early Poetry, Dkronitotes, Histories, &c. (many 
of extraordinary rarity)—Works on Angling and Rural Sports—Fine 
Books of Prints— English and Foreign Topography— Voyages and 
Travels—First and Best Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics— 
and numerous searce and curious Works in all Classes of Literature, 
Semi te in richly ornamented morocco, by the best English and French 
inders. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 





Valuable Books from the Libraries of a Nobleman and other 
Collectors. 
MESSRS. 
OTEESE, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
K ry Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will seit “= TXUCTION, at their aes No. 13, WeMington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July ‘and Two Prt Days, 
the Valuable and Useful WORKS ieee the LIBRARIES of a 
NOBLEMAN (deceased) and other Collectors ; aan Galleries 
and splendid Books of Prints — History, Voyages and Travels — 
Bewick’s Illustrated Publications—and Standard Works in all Classes 
of English and Foreign Literature ; together with choice Engravings, 
Drawings in Water Colours, and a few Vil Paintings. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may "be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 





One of the most interesting Residential Properties in Kent, plea- 
santly sequestered in a picturesque situation, near a first-class 
station, whence quick trains reach London in 45 minutes. 


\ ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON & FARMER 
a are instructed to SELL, with possession, the LEASE of a RESI- 
DENCE forming part of a Castle, rich in historical associations, with 
a grand old Tower and noble ivy-clad Archway by entrance lodge, 
stabling for four horses, double coach-house, harnese-room, farm build- 
ings, and gardener’s dwelling. The surrounding romantic grounds are 
bounded by a river, and henukitally timbered, so as to conceal serpen- 
tine walks of great length and beauty descending from the citadel 
ruins. There are also a fine old rookery, extensive lawn terraces, an 
prolific hitcheng -garden, oe stocked, enclosed by walls, with shales 
fruit-trees ; a rare range ass-houses for the production of — 
pines and grapes, which with thriving orchards and a small meadow 
represent an area of about eight acres. The residence contains thirteen 
bed-rooms, a dressing- + four noble reception-rooms (besides a 
billiard-room). and convenient domestic offices. The property possesses 
great natural beauties, is inexpensive to keep up, and is held for nine 
years unexpired at a trifling rent. 

Descriptive Particulars and Photographic Views at 80, Cheapside, B.C. 





Miscellaneous Books.—Three Days’ Sale. 


MESSBS. HODGSON will <9 ie AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., ONDAY,JI uly 25, 

—_ Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION of Boo 
a the Year- Books. best edition, 11 vols —Bracton, De Le; ibus 
ane iw, 1569—Fullarton’s Gazetteer, 14 vols.—Blackie’s Popular Ency- 
clopzedia, 7 vols.— Carlvle’s Frederick the Great reat, 6 vols. —Alison’s Europe, 
~ vols. —Strickland’s Queens, 8 vols.—Hobbes’s Works, 16 vols,—Quar- 
terly Review, 106 vols.—Collection des Auteurs Latins, 27 vols.—Col- 
fe Ecclesiastical a. 9 vols.—Tracts for the Times, 5 vols.— 


Microscopical Journal, ‘© 1868—Smith’s British Diatomacez, 2 
vols.—Smyth’s Cycle of Celestial Objects, 2 vols.—an pera assem- 
Hwy f of Eng’ reign Scientific Books of all classes—a set of 


the Law Journal, ‘from 1832 to 1870—the Jurist, 1841 to 1867, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues bad. 
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nkru; —Important Sale of Valuable Architectural, 
oan Dateien and other Scientific Publications. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chemoner. lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
August 8, and Following Day, 1 o'clock (by order of — Trustee), 
the EN NTIRE STOCK of the XRCOHITECTUR AL, “ay INEERING, 
and other PUBLICATIONS of Messrs. ATCHLEY & 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; comprising the Entire Remainders, in 
cloth and quires, of the following important Works, viz. :—Richard- 
gon’s Picturesque Designs in Architecture, royal 8vo. (sells 2l. 28 )— 
Donaldson's 3 Handbook of Specifications, 2 vols. 8vo. (sells 4l.)—Has- 
koll’s Engineering Field- Work, 2 vols. _ feels 2l. 48.), and Railway 
Construction, 2 vols. imperial 8vo.— d’s Practical ining, poyal 
8vo.—Donaldson’s British Agriculture, Sewial 8vo —Dean 
Buildings, 4to.—Clarkson’s Monuments, Fonts, Ancient sone Work. 
&c., 4 vols. 4to.—Brooks’s Modern Architecture, * sto. —Campin on Iron 
Roofs, 4to.—Page’s Guide to Ornament, feap.—Epitaphs from Holy 
Writ, , fear, —Tottier’s Sepulehral Monuments, 4to.—Dempsey on Iron 
Bridges, Timber Bridges, Roofs. eer, bois , folio— Atchley’s 
Builder 's Price-Book, feap.—Salandri’s Decorative Designs, 4to.—Hen- 
rici’s Skeleton Structures, 8vo.—Pattisson’ y Cottage Villas, 4to.— 
Lawford’s Furniture Designs—Coulthard’s Blast-Engines, folio — 
Blackburne’s Decorative Painting of the Middle Ages, folio—Campin’s 
Principles and Construction of Machinery, feap.—Rogers’s English 
Mansions, 4to.— Gibbs's Gothic Monuments, 4to.—Walcott on Church 
and Conventual Arrangement, 8vo.—Kendall’s Schools and School 
Houses, 4to.—Examples of Ecclesiastical and Domestic Structures, 
folio—and the Copyrights, Stereotype, Copper or Steel Plates of many 
of the foregoing Works. Also, the Valuable Miscellaneous Stock of 
English and Foreign Architectural Works ; comprising Nash’s Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages, coloured plates—M urp! phy’ 8 Arabian Anti- 
uities in Spain—Gruner’s Ornamental Art—Miiller’s Age of Francis 
the First—Cotman’s Antiquities of Normandy—Rogerse’s Collection of 
Prints, 2 vols.—Stuart and Revett’s Athens, 4 vols.— Mexico Illustrated, 
by Phillips—Russell’s Naval Architecture, 3 vols. —Constant et Filippi, 
Théatres Modernes—Monuments d’A re en 
Ornemens des Anciens Mattres, 2 vols.—Diettertin, Le Livre de Archi: 
tecture—Castermans, Maisons "de Braxelles—Chefs-d’ceuvre de la An- 
tique, 7 vols. —Brandon’s Gothic Architecture, 2 vols —Neale’s Mansions 
of England, 2 vols.—Billings’s Antiquities of Scotland, 4 vols. &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dis- 
—. are i rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 57th Edition. Price 
. boun 


1s. 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 312th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engrav- 
ings. 48th Edition. Price 6d. 

Landon: Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co. ; Hamil- 
ton & Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: McGlashan & Co., 
and wv. a. Smith & Son. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. imp. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


OETAE SCENICI GRAECTI ex recensione et cum 

Prolegomenis 

GUILELMI DINDORFII. 
Editio quinta correctior. 
Lipsiae: in Aedibus B. G. Teubneri. 

An entirely new Edition of the Text and the F ts very con- 
siderably improved, furnished with Prolegomena on the Life, Maine men 
and Metres of the four Diamatists. At the foot of the Text is apae 
in a concise form all that is necessary for textual criticism. 
other impressions of the work in recent times circulated in Eusland 
are nothing else than unaltered and unauthorized reprints of the 
second edition of the Greek Text alone ‘published at % in 1851, 
which is useless after the new edition now published by B. G. Teubner. 

Sold in London by D. Nutt, 270, Strand; Dulau & Co., 37, Soho- 
square ; Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street. 








Now ready, price 6d. 


VOICE FROM THE MONASTERY against 
on Cutan iaitaonie. "Oe OLIVER BA RRESR Se Note 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


as (THE WIND IN HIS CIRCUITS.’—Refuta 
tion of Capt. MAURY’S THEORY. 

Lieut. Armit’s Lived of Atmos oapherienl Circulation—Formation of 
the Monsoons—Easterly Winds and how to Avoid them—Origin and 
Cause of Circular Storms considered as Electro-Magnetic Phenomena 

—Explanation of the Cause of the Variation and Dip of the Needle— 
Gravity divided into Four Forces. By Lieut. R. H. mm 9 RN. 

This little work gives evidence of great talent, resea' and obser- 
vation....and we can very sincerely recommend it to tt to the Ls number 
of our readers.”—Un' tte. 

J. D. Potter, Agent for the Admiralty Charts, 31, Poultry, and 11, 
King-street, Tower-bill. 








NEW EDITION, 1870. 
BLACKS GEN EBAL ATLAS, with New Maps 
Edinburgh : A. & ©. Black. 


GHAKSPEARE FOR SCHOOLS, consisting of 
selected Passages, with Notes. By the Rev. Dr. LENNY. 
Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
Relfe Brothers, Aldersgate, London. 








OZOKERIT (PATENTED). 








Gad’s Hill Place, Higham, near Rochester, Kent.—A very 
valuable and beautiful Freehold Residential Property, com- 
prising in the whole about Twenty-Six Acres, for many years 
the Favourite Home of CHARLES DICKENS. 


ESSRS. NORTON, TRIST, WATNEY & CO. 

have received instructions Pyne FOR SALE, at the Mart, 
City, on FRIDAY, August 5, at 2 o’clock cisely, the well-known 
choice RESIDENTIAL PROPE ERTY, Gad’s ail Place (well described, 
very recently, as* * Doubly historic—first as the scene of one of Shak- 
speare’s plays, ‘ Henry the Fourth,’ and, secondly, as the abode of the 
greatest English humourist who has lived since Shakepeare’s time”), 
delightfully situate, only one and a half mile from the Higham specu 
two and a half from Rochester on the South-Exstern and London, 
Chatham and Dover Railways, in a fine, healthy part of the County of 
Kent, and within about an hour and a half of the Metropolis. The 
Residence, upon which a very large sum of money has been expended 
within the last few years by the late illustrious owner, is well placed 
upon high ground on the turnpike-road to Rochester, from which it is 
approached by a Carriage Drive through a Lawn. The accommodation 
consists of numerous Bed- hambers, of good dimensions, poems. 





Rooms, Closets, principal and 'y 
and Entrance Hall, with rich parqueterie floors, a Suite of ipeetehion 
Roems decorated in perfect taste, comprising Drawing Room about 38 
by 15, Dining Room 28 by 16, both opening to a spacious and elegant 
Conservatory, heated by hot- -water-pipes and paved with Minton’s 
tiles, Library with bay window, and small Billiard oe the 
oe rooms having plate-glass windows ; 

Jlosets, very complete Domestic Offices, | Servants’ Hall, first-rate 
Cellars, and every accommodation for a G h t. 
The gas is laid on to all the Offices on the Basement. The Pleasure 
Grounds, with a Meadow of nearly eight acres. connected with the 
garden by steps, surround the House, and are lald out with consum- 
mate taste in Lawns, Parterres of choice Flowers, Conifers, Flowering 
Shrubs, and well-kept Yew and Laurel Hedges, ( “roquet ee, » Terrace 
and Gravelled Walks, from which fine views ofth 








Cobham Woods and over the park-like meadows, double Vinery —— 
50 feet long, heated by hot water, most pretaces Kitchen Garden, wit 
an abundance of the choicest fruit-trees in full bearing. At a conveni- 
ent distance is a large Carriage-Yard, with a well of pure water for the 
peers supply of the premises, detached capital Four-Stall Stable ‘and 
Box, with patent iron fittings, large loft over, double Coach- House, 

Gardener’s Cottage, &c.; also a thriving Orchard and Fruit Gardens, 
having a good frontage to the high road ; and immediately opposite a 
house, and connected with the grounds by a tunnel underneath t 
road, is a Shrubbery nearly an acre in extent, ornamented with Pe 
magnificent Cedars of Lebanon, and some fine trees and shrubs, with 
shaded walks, leading to a Swiss Chalet, presented to the late owner a 
few years ago by an admiring friend, and amidst this repose and soli- 
tude, yet in the full view of the lofty spire of Higham New Church, 
the noble river Thames and shipping. the highly ‘cultivated and pic- 
turesque surrounding scenery, the but ly circum- 
stance should be noticed, that in this chalet Charles Dickens ¢ spent his 
last afternoon, and it may be said that his splendid literary life was 
therein brought to a close. This portion of the estate, which also in- 
cludes six acres of Arable Land let to a yearly tenant, comprises alto- 
gether about 18 acres, and will form the first lot. Lot 2 wil com prise 
an inclosure of fine Arable Land, contaiuing meee of eight acres, 
situate close to Lot 1, near the high turnpike-road from Gravesend to 
Rochester on the road leading to Higham Railway Station. This 
field commands very fine views, has a considerable frontage to the road, 
and being within convenient distance of the station is admirably 
adapted for building purposes. 

se beviewed by Cards only, and a with lithographic views 
(28. 6d. each), had in due course of Messrs. Farrer, Ouvry & Co. 
Bincoin’ 's Inn-fields; at the Mart ; and with Cards, of the Auctioneers, 

2, Old Bond-street, E.C. 





WINTERING 


In One Volume, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


AT MENTONE. 


By WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 
Illustrated with Wood-Engravings. 
W. & R. CoamBers, Edinburgh and London. 





TH E 


“An English poem, unlike any other, 
Written at various times, in various moods, 
Touching on many human interests, 
Linked to events of deathless history, 


Now Ready, price 5s. 


SETTING 


A POEM, IN SEVEN BOOKS. 
By JAMES HURNARD. 


SUN: 


To names of men of permanent renown, 
To spots associated with great events, 
And scenes whose beauty will for ever er = _ 


London: F. Bowyer Kirto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 





THE 


ligible to English minds, is famous.” —Sunday Times. 


alike to printer and binder.”—Durham Chronicle. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 
MR. HERAUD’S NEW VOLUME, 


IN-GATHERING. 


Including ‘CIMON and PERO,’ ‘A CHAIN OF SONNETS,’ ‘SEBASTOPOL,’ and other POEMS. 


By JOHN A. HERAUD, P 
Author of ‘The Judgment of the Flood,’ &c. 
«The Sonnets are by far the most notable part of the book, and are, in fact, the most striking and characteristic writings the 
author has produced. Their date extends over a long period, “embracing, no doubt, the whole of Mr. Heraud’s honourable and 


well-spent literary life........ They have the same high gifts as distinguished Mr. Herand’s previous poetry. Their music is not 
less, and they have the same mysticism and unworldliness for which the author, one of the first to render transcendentalism intel- 


*‘The Sonnets are excellent .......Each sonnet is finished—is, in itself, atale. ‘ - “ame is a spirited war-epic. Each 
passage opens with a few ringing lines that are as stirring as the roll of the drum. ”— Lloyd’s. 

“The calm and massive statuary of the Assyrian Hall. ‘Cimon and Pero,’ the Sending poem, is a new rendering of a story 
which painters and dramatists have made immortal......This closely-printed little book is neatly and carefully got up, a credit 


London: Smmpxin, MarsHart & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 








Now publishing, cr. 8vo. cloth, gilt, 5s. 
EGENDS of MANY LANDS and other POEMS. 
By ELEANOR DARBY, Authoress of ‘ The Sweet South,’ &. 
London: W. Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 





Price 2s. 6d."cloth bound, 


A TREATISE on PUNCTUATION, and on other 
Matters appertaining to Correct Writing an Printin By AN 
OLD PRINTER. ~ chan Poor 
“A very full and satisfactory Treatise on Punctuation.” 
‘ish Journal of Educat ation. 
“* An Old Printer’s Treatise will benefit all who read it w a s 
ic inion. 
“* Worthy of an attentive perusal.”—JUustrated London News. 
“The work is capitally fs by an Old Printer.” 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 
“ We especially recommend the work as one having very superior 
claims to consideration as a school Book.”— Victoria Gazette. 





“He is the Victor who to Truth doth yield.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


A NCIENT MEETING-HOUSKS; or, Memorial 
Pictures of Nonconformity in old London. 
By GODFREY HOLDEN PIKE. 
“The volume deserves the thankful re ition of all who are in- 
terested i in the history of Nonconformity.”— ritish Quarterly Review. 
** May be read with great profit by everybody.”— Daily News. 
“* An exceedingly pleasant volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
J. W. Sutin a ¢ Co. Paternoster-row ; Yates & Alexander, Symond’s 
Inn, Chancery-: 


Pre-Historic Ages. Demy 8vo. 1 vol. 12s. 


ville,’ 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 





TRY LAPLAND: a Fresh Field for Summer Tourists. 


A. HUTCHINSON, Capt. R.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations and a Map. 


By Alex. 


{In a few days. 





GLENMAHRA;; or, the Western Highlands. By Sir Randal Roberts, 


Bart. (THE Sesmmetl, ether of ‘The River's Side,’ &c. &c. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 6s. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. By Thomas Carlyle. 


New Volume of the Library Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Works. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 9s. (Ready. 





Forming the 





PRIMITIVE MAN. Translated from the French of Louis Figuier, 


and Illustrated with Thirty Scenes of Primitive Life, and Two Hundred and Thirty-three Figures of Objects belonging to 





NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS. CHETWYND. 
JANIE. By the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd, Author of ‘Mdlle. D’Estar - 


Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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PRE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 257, is 
published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. LORD STANHOPE’S QUEEN ANNE. 
II. THE CHURCH AND THE AGE. 
III. MR. DISRAELI’S LOTHAIR. 
IV. THE POLICE OF LONDON. 
V. DR. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. 
VI. BATHS AND BATHING-PLACES, Ancient and Modern. 
VII. THE RIG-VEDA. 
VIII. LETTER-WRITING. 
1X. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, price 68. 


HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
No. XXIX. 
Contents. 


I. Protestant London. 
IL. Chronicles of Evesham Abbey. 
JII. The Authorship of the Epistle’ to the Hebrews. 
IV. Memoirs of Madame de la Fayette and Madame de Montagu. 
V. Dr. Lee on Anglican Orders. 
VI. The mama Bill. 


New Series. 


VII. Lothai 
VIII. The Land Poh and the Lords. 
1X. The Cou 





X. Brief ‘Addressed by the Holy Father to Doctor Ward. 


London: puree. Oates & Co. 17, Portman-street, W., and 
63, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





reer aa NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Contents for AUGUST. No. DXCVI. 
I. STRONGER than DEATH. By M. Sullivan. Chaps. 26, 27, 
28, and 29. 
Il. THALATTA, FIRST GLIMPSES of the SEA. By Alec. Sloan. 
IIL. The TWO OFFICERS. Part 17. 
IV. BRADY’S FOUR ACRES of BOG. A Novel. Chap. 3. 
V. PASSING into PARADISE. By Nicholas Michell 


VI. WHAT ONE CAN HIT UPON. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by Mrs. Bushby. 
VII. VALE and CITY. 
VIII. MODERN LIGHTS. By a Spirit of the Age. 
IX. The DREAM PAINTER. A Tale. By Dr. J. E. Carpenter. 
Chaps. 3 and 4. 
X. STRAY THOUGHTS and SHORT ESSAYS. 
XI. LETTER FROM COBLENTZ. 
XII. LOTHAIR. 
XIII. HER WINNING WAYS. A Novel. Chaps. 45 and 46. 
XIV. The NEW SCHOOL of ENGLISH COMEDY. By William 
Mackay. 
London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. CIV., for JULY, will be published on MON DAY, 25th inst. 
Contents. 
I. ESARHADDON, KING of ASSYRIA, 
II. PARPAGLIA’S MISSION to QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
III. BEN JONSON’S QUARREL with SHAKESPEARE. 
IV. Dr. NEWMAN’S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
V. LOTHAIR. 
VI. AGRICULTURE and AGRARIAN LAWS in PRUSSIA. 
VII. The CISLEITHAN CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS, 
VIII. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: Published for Edmonston & Douglas, by Williams & Norgate 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


GIR DUDLEY MAJORIBANK’ s HOUSE.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK —4d., or by post 5d.—for 
View and Plans—Papers on Condition of Dublin— “oly mpic Games in 
London—Children in Brick Yards—Home Colonies — Protection of 
Commons—Church Decorations at Crystal Palgos, “ke. With the 
Tracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen, a Large View of the 
nterior of the Royal Mausoleum will appear in the next Number of 
the BUILDER.—1, York-street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 











Just published, in small 4to. One Guinea, cloth, 


MINENT MEN OF THE DAY. 
Photographed by G. C. WALLICH, M.D. The Volume com- 
prises Likenesses of sixteen of the Presidents of Scientific Societies and 
other Scientific Celebrities. 
most beautiful book, w hich ar scientific man in this and other 
lands will be glad to possess.”—Na 


John Van V foro “*f 





This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HAT SHALL MY SON BE? 


Hints to Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade; and 
Counsels to Young Men on their Entrance into Active Life. Tilustrated 
by Anecdotes and Maxims of Distinguished Men. With Copious Ap- 

ndix of Examination Pere and other Practical Information. By 
RANCIS DAVENAN i. 


London: S. W.  Baxteldes & Co. 9, Paternoster-row. 





This day, crown 8vo. with Plates, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
OTES or JOTTINGS about ALDBOROUGH, 


SUFFOLK, relating to matters Historical, Antiquarian, Orn 
thological, and Entomological. By NICHOLAS FENWICK HELE, 
Surgeon there. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Now inten crown 8yvo. price 108. 6d. 


EN MONTHS’ TOUR in the EAST: a Guide 
to all that is most worth seeing in Sab Europe, Greece, 
— Minor, Palestine, Egypt, and the Nile. By ALBERT VE BUR- 
I have endeavoured to supply what I considered ; desidera- 
} nad Fac general guide, in 1 vol. at a moderate price 


London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street W ithout, E.C. 








Now ready, free on application, 


( YLASGOW and WEST of SCOTLAND EDU- 

CATIONAL GUIDE ; comprising the Prospectuses of Various 
Public and Private Educational Institutions, Boarding Establish- 
ments, Academics, Seminaries, and og and the Cards of the 
several Teachers of Languages, Art, Music, 


David Bryce & Son, 129, Buchanan-strect, Glasgow. 





ASHER & C0.’S LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


ASHER’S MODEL-BOOKS of FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPON. 


DENCE. Intended as Class-Books for Schools and for Self-Instruction. With copious Idiomatical Foot-notes, and 
Glossaries of Commercial Terms. 


The ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. By Dr. P. H. Skelton. With German Notes 
and Glossary. 2s. 6d. 


The GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 
Glossary. 2s. 6d. 


The FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. By Dr. Dann and F. Courvosier. With English 


Notes and Glossary. 3s. 


The ITALIAN CORRESPONDE! 
Glossary. 2s. 6d. 


“These books are designed to serve a double purpose. In the first place, they are useful handbooks in the counting-house of the foreign 
merchant; in the second, they offer a ready means of teaching the commercial idiom to the youthful student. For the former end they are 
adapted by the manner in which the subjects of the letters are selected and by the carefully compiled Glossaries of Commercial Terms and Tables 
of Coins, W eights, and Measures ; while, for the second, they are equally certain to be useful, through the examples of the peculiarities of com- 
mercial expression — peculiarities ‘and idioms which are not generally to be found in the books in use in schools. The books are Sei cheap, 
well printed and got up, and are likely to become very popular amongst the two classes of persons whose necessities they are cmrenes ay ad 

anches' ‘ourier. 





By Dr. Chr. Vogel. With English Notes and 


By Dr. A. Olivieri. With English Notes and 


ASHER’S INTERNATIONAL READING BOOKS for SCHOOLS. 
STORME, G.—SELECT GERMAN STORIES. With copious Notes, for the Use 


of Schools and for Self-Instruction. A Practical Method of Learning the German Language. Third Edition, carefully 
Revised and considerably Enlarged. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OPPEN, A.—SELECT FRENCH STORIES. A Short and Easy Method of 
Laceniss hg French Language. For the Use of Colleges and for Self-Instruction. With Notes and Vocabulary. 16mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

OLIVIER, Dr. A.—SELECT ITALIAN STORIES. For the Use of Colleges and 


Schools and for Self-Instruction. A Short and Easy Method of Learning the Italian Language. 2s. 6d. 


OLIVIERI, Dr. A—SELECT SPANISH STORIES. A Short and Easy Method 

of Learning the Spanish Language. With English Notes anda Glossary. 2s. 6d. 
** With these furtherances, these books are such which the merest beginner may take up and work his way through without that incessant 
reference to a dictionary which is so irksome in the very outset of linguistic studies. aving gone through these stories, and thoroughly 


mastered them, the student will find that he has acquired a very good notion of a — of the language, besides having 
possessed himself of a stock of vocables which will greatly facilitate his future progress lasgow Herald 





DORANGE, Ch.— PRACTICAL METHOD of LEARNING the 


FRENCH LANGUAGE, containing Exercises, Letters, Stories accompanied by Questions, forming Conversations. 
Approved of by the Minister of Public Instruction in France. Second Edition. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


BRUNNOW, Dr. Fr.-SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. A Practical Hand- 


book for University Students. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


POITEVIN, P.—CHOIX de LECTURES de la LITTERATURE FRAN. 


CAISE du XIXe SIRCLE: Extraits des (Euvres les plus remarquables des Poétes et des Prosateurs Contemporains, avec 
Notices Biographiques et Littéraires. A thick volume. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


“ Comprising ——— from the works of no less than one hundred and forty French writers of the nineteenth century, this collection of 
‘elegant extracts’ has been made with proper regard to the reputation of the numerous authors, and with due consideration for the peculiar 
needs of young students. The book will be of service to teachers as a class-book in English schools.”— Atheneum. 


SKEAT, Rev. W. W.—MOESO-GOTHIC GLOSSARY. With an Introduc- 


tion, an Outline of Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Old and Modern English Words etymologi- 
cally connected with Moeso-Gothic. 4to. cloth, 9s. 


Prof. H. EWALD’S INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR, for the Use 


of Beginners. Translated, with special improvements, from the German Edition, with the Author's concurrence, by the 
Rey. J. FRED. SMITH. §8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ It is distinct!y elementary in its scope, but it is strictly scientific in its system, so that it may serve not only as an introduction to the 
language for the learner, but as a convenient handbook for the more advanced student's reference. The original work is too well known, that we 
need not here state more than that the translation is guaranteed by the original author, while the translator has added indices and a table of 
contents.”—Literary Churchman. 


GESENIUS’S STUDENT’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, from the Twentieth 


German Edition, as revised by E. ROEDIGER, D.D., Professor of Oriental Sienna at the University of Berlin. 
Translated by B. DAVIES, LL.D. With Special Additions and Improvements by Dr. ROEDIGER ; and with Reading- 
Book and Exercises by the Translator. Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Dr. Roediger’s reputation renders any recommendation superfluous, but we may notice that the Reading Book and Exercises appended by 
the translator are of a kind well suited to assist the student in mastering the inflections and constructions of the aangonge Caren ee 
ional 
“We have compared this Grammar with some dozen others, and are inelined to place it first of all, for convenience, clearness of arrangement, 
and Seners al usefulness.”—7he Sword and the Trowel. 
Yo student can wish for better aid in mastering the initiatory intricacies 8 bens sacred tongue. = paradigms are wellarranged. The 
historical survey taken of the Mebrew Language is perspicuous and thorough, and t rules a zane concisel d down.” 
he English Churchman. 


LENORMANT’S STUDENT’S MANUAL of ORIENTAL HISTORY: 


a Manual of the Ancient History of the East to the Commencement of the Median Wars; comprising the History of the 
Israelites, Egyptians, Assyrians, Phoenicians and Carthaginians, Babylonians, Medians, Persians, and Arabians. By 
FRANCOIS LENORMANT, Sub-Librarian of the Imperial Institute of France. Translated from the Third Revised 
Edition by E. CHEV ALLIER, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 12s. 


* The Second Volume contains the recently-discovered and highly-important Moabite Inscription of Mesha. 


“The best ct pro of the immense results accomplished in the various departments of philology is to be found in M. Francois Lenormant’s 
admirable Handbook of Ancient History. Fifty years ago such a work could not have been published, and it is not too much to say that the 
mass of knowledge conveyed through the means of inscriptions, both cuneiform and hieroglyphic, has revolutionized the views one was apt to 
form - the great nations which flourished before the appearance of (hristianity.”— Atheneum. 

“ One does not often see so szilful a specimen of lucid condensation as this work exhibits. The results of prehistoric archwology, the results 
of momen linguistic science, those of modern inquiries into the origin of human species, those of Egyptology, of Assyrian inscriptions, of modern 
historical investigations bearing in any way upon Eastern history, are simmed up within the compass of _— pees The book will be found 
most useful, both from its completeness and clearness, and from the tone in which it is written.”—The Gua 

“ Altogether we may hail it as a useful book of reference for teache rs, for senior pupils, and for men of ante who desire to keep pace with 
the adrauce of European studies,”—Allen’s Indian Mail. 











London: AsHER & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
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HALF-A-CROWN MONTHLY, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 
—_~——- 


Mr. Arnold on St. Paul and his Creed. 
By R. H. HUTTON. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JUNE. 


On the Migration of Fables. 
By Professor MAX MULLER. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JULY. 


Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, MAY. 


On some Fixed Points in British Ethnology. 
By Professor HUXLEY. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JULY. 


The Church and the Age. 
By the DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, MAY. 


Our Very Cheap Literature. 
By ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JUNE. 


The Subjection of Women. 
By MATTHEW BROWNE. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, MAY. 


Catholicism in Bavaria. 
By a BAVARIAN CATAOLIC. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JULY. 


Knowing and Feeling: a Contribution to 
Psychology. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, Asthor of ‘ Thorndale; or, the 
Conflict of Good and E 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JUNE. 


Dr. Pusey and the Ultramontanes. 
By the Rev. JOHN HUNT. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JULY. 


Thomas Erskine of Linlathen. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, MAY. 


What is Money? 
By Professor BONAMY PRICE. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, MAY. 


Epigrammatists and Epigrams. 
By the Rev. JAMES DAVIES. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JULY. 


Church Tendencies in Scotland. 
By H. A. PAGE. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JUNE. 


Nature—Development and Theology. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, MAY. 


The Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ 
By HENRY HOLBEACH. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JUNE. 


Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah.’ A Study. 
By H. R. HAWEIS. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JUNE. 


The Attitude of the Clergy towards Primary 
EDUCATION, especially in view of Rates and Compulsion. 
By the Rev. JOHN OAKLEY. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, MAY. 


The Powers of Women. 
By V. 
J CONTEMPORARY REVIEW JULY: 


Three Broad-Church Catholics: Dollinger— 
JANUS—FROSCHAMMER. 
By the Rev. JOHN HUNT. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JUNE. 


Regulation—Cure—Prevention. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, MAY. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold and the Noncon- 
FORMISTS. 
By R. W. DALE. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JULY. 


The Trade Societies of England from the 
WORKMAN’S POINT of VIEW. 
By GEORGE POTTER. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JUNE. 


Is there any “ Axiom of Causality” ? 
By the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, JULY. 





RELIGIOUS LIFE IN GERMANY. 


Now Ready, 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN GERMANY DURING THE 
WARS OF INDEPENDENCE, 


IN A SERIES OF HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHIS, 
By WILLIAM BAUR. 


The ATHENZUM.— This pn nt possesses more than an historival 
interest, and does more than — | a gap in English literature, or 
betas achasm between English 3 German sympathies. It is per- | 

by a sense of the Divine presence in human affairs, imperceptibly 
inteedaning a new order of things into the world; and its combination 
of that which = noblest | in Benepe with an almost Pantheistic | 
fullness of spiri he the more Evangelical 
portions of Mine *British public.. oe There is hardly a sketch in the 
whole work but is an education to read....The book, in short, is full 





of a rich ow ae in which few readers will fail to take delight. The | 
Englis! it kind.” | 


h, too, is of the pleasantest 


The SPECTATOR.—“ An excellent book, which ~ peastty thank 
Miss Sturge for bringing under the notice of the English reader. We 
wish it were ible to give extracts which would ie ri readers any 
adequate notion of its peg and interest. can heartily com- 
mend it to them, specially wane & a to read the ives 0 of the Princess 
William, of Fichte, and of J 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ oe series of graphic and czmpathetic 
pictures, most and in every respect. .... The 
ne one of Arndt, of Schleiermacher and Madame Krudener are ‘espe- 
—* happy and effective ; while the chapter on the ‘ Pride and Fall of 
has in it much that is interesting.” 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S NOTE-BOOKS. 


Now Ready, post 8vo. 24s. 


PASSAGES FROM THE ENGLISH NOTE-BOOKS OF 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The DAILY NEWS.—“ Hawthorne seems to have gone to all the 
chief places of interest in England, Wales and Scotland, and his vivid 
powers of word-painting and singular de —_ of metaphysical insight 
are ——— throughout. The hurried jottings of * seman ggor are more 
full of matter—more complete even as to form—than the most highly 

wrought compositions of inferior men. These notes a are written in that 

beautiful style for which Hawthorne was fam They are the pro- 

—— of an admirable intellect, a thoughtful, sensitive, reverential 

and a character which casts its own quaint lights and shadows on 

alli it noted in the world of humanity, of nature and of art. No reader 
can peruse them without delight an: instruction.” 


The OBSERVER.—“ This book deserves to live, as illustrating the 





character en one of the most remarkable writers of our time. These 
common-p! ks were the — out of which Hawthorne ex- 
tracted thhe ‘materials for his work 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ «These volumes represent the last 
fruit off a very rich and noble tree, lovingly and reverently collected by 
=s who was nearest. and dearest dp = —— n writer, an 
t f Mr. Hawthorne 
the picture of his character and mind, which * had the awful power of 





insight.’....These most interesting notes have the atti ~ pe for 
Eng py Of a polished and well-lighted mirror, reflecting we 
dly and sympathizing eyes of the author of . “The 


Searlet Letter.’ 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW STORIES. 


Now Ready, post 8vo. 12s, 


AN 


EDITOR’S TALES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





GINX’S BABY. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


GIN X’S 


BABY: 


HIS BIRTH AND OTHER MISFORTUNES. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“ The legitimate province of 
humour in the treatment of the saddest and most perplexing problems 
of social and political philosophy is one of the most debateable ques- 
tions in criticism... .. who solves this practical problem isthe truest 
and profoundest humourist, and the unknown author of ‘ Ginx’s pul . 
has made good his claim to be ranked as such. The topics really 
sented in this marvellous and daxtting little Dlegraphy are the dark feat 
and often the most repulsive ones of modern Over-popula‘ 
paaner -dwellings in | Gomealy ¢ crowded towns, s poorew —, religious 





0! sectarian chari 
fanaticism, magisterial and gee effeteness, legal and judicial cobweb- 
weaving, Colon: and — a 
petit 2 Drago of these tophes is handled gently, but firmly, 
rather sketched out in broad and praatly chalks, coloured after a fashion 
that no one who comes near can aan oes at them, and those 
who have once so stared will never rhe 


HENRY KINGSLEY, in the Edinburgh Daily Review.—* We are 








utterly puzzled as to the authorship of this wonderful book....We are 


bound to say this is about the most terrible and pevyrtal Political 
satire since the days of Swift ... Living, as we do, on the lower lip of a 
crater composed of old sins, and recurrent lazinesses almost worse than 
the old oer at the edge ofa crater which ma: por out into the 
fire and fury o Fs oon any day, we should re think about 
such a book as this when we can get it, which is seldom.” 


The NONCONFORMIST.—“ Satire is a - ir weapon van 
edged with truth, and we hope this book will be of service, as 
— deserves to be. It is a clever and telling piece of work iF 


The STANDARD.—* This is a opuine satire, having a value far 
higher than that which arises out of its literary execution. It is long 
since we met with so honest or seasonable a piece of work. It is a para- 
ble to which we cannot but choose to listen—a lesson apt to the times.. 

-The piece is of simple construction and yet the humour of it goes deep 
into the roots of pathos..It is one which it will do us all good to read— 
Radicals or Tories, Liberals or Conservatives. 





THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 





Now Ready, 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


HEROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. 


By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 


The TIMES.—“ Dr. Wilberforce Pog meng Old Testament story with | 
such force and vigour, in a style so clear and adorned with such rich 
but chaste ornament, that while his a and tof Seriptu orthodoxy 
will delight all High Churchmen, his rend ering ~f Scripture history 











will be ome ted by the veriest, sceptic as a tare inte al treat—an 
i ti ~~ ——j “which must 
attract the reader, quite ix tive of the opini bound up with it.” 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ The agg of Win- 


to the imagination ; he paees = 
rowed from the heart;’ he sees the anti’ 
i, the moral, most felicitous - tender diction adorns. ‘en le 


The GUARDIAN.—“ Brilliant and pectaresdus sketches of ~~ yk of 
he more famous personages of the Old Testament, so arra: 
connected with each other as to give almost a continuous history of ‘the 
Hebrew nation in a most attractive form in which history can pe 
exhibited. ... The Bishop’s graphic power of description sets before 

a clear image of the stage upon which the hero acts, while his heeon, 
analysis of the human heart reveals often unsuspec' ovine < 8 ee mean- 
ing in characters with which we had fancied ourselves familiar... . All 
will welcome them as a new treasure.” 


The JOHN BULL.—* The Bishop of Winchester is pore more happy 
than in portraying a great character as a whole. His rich treasury of 
1 vor of aint, his far-seeing vision, and his 





ilberforce for keen discri- 





and io 
=e The ‘chapter on ‘ David the bg Med is singularly rich an 
the high ch 





pote a and analysis of motive, for A. _— address and a 
certain white-heat of high religious sensibility 





is 
large-hearted charity, are all pressed into a ne 6 ager of love, and conspire 
to make this volume of no ordinary attraction.” 


STRAHAN & CO. 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—— 


At all Booksellers’, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY, 


HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. 
Edited by the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 


“They extend over many eventful years. .They passed between per- 
sons of high position in eoaety. some of them oie, and behind the 
scenes, of the greatest histori drama ever played, wherein_Pre- 

sidents, Sash. Kings, and Bimperors move across the stage, and real 
mobs and s throng the back scenes. Its first act was the 
American Rebellion, : its tremendous fifth was the Hundred Days; and 
no one to the end of the + will reproach it with lack of incident 
or interest.””— Times. 
ent reading. Such letters are an informal history of the 
oe they embrace—more instructive, an more amusing, than 

least are aware of no 
P correspondent — to tie Mrs. Harris's shoe- -string, much 
ess to mend het pen.” — Times. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE 
MIRAMION: 


A Picture of French Social mae) Ry the Close of the Seventeenth 
entury. From the French, 7 > Baroness DE MON TAIGHAG, 
and Edited by the Right Hon. aay HERBERT of LEA 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New etestensienn, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 


From 1856 to 1860. 
By GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, 
United States Minister at the Court of St. James's. 
Edited by his DAUGHTER, 


“These Letters contain | dot ne ti with the late 
Lord Ch d Lord P: t Sir Henry Bulwer, and piquant 
sketches of the Court of = Victoria and of all the events of the 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 











Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS; 


From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT TIME. 
By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





On Monday next, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BEAUTY TALBOT.. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Bond of Honour: a Heart History. 
3 vols. 
Petronel. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. 
Annie Jennings. 3 vols. 
Sir Edward Creasy’s Old Love and the 


NEW. 3 vols. 
Jabez Oliphant. 3 vols. 
A Race for a Wife. By Hawley Smart, 
lv 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





PLEASANT COMPANIONS for 
SUMMER TOURISTS. 


{Price 68. each, or post free 68. 6d.) 
Miss Austen’s Emma. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
——— Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s East Lynne. 
The Channings. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Lady Adelaide’s Oath. 
Breezie Langton. By Hawley Smart. 
‘The Initials ! 
Quits! 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s Too Strange not 
to be TRUE. 


Ladybird. 
Anthony Trollope’s Three Clerks. 


























RicHaRD BentiEy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By 


WALTER THORNBURY, fame of ‘Haunted London,’ &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Ilhustrations, 248. 

“The reader can scarcely fail to find in this book many picturesque 

incidents and legendary anecdotes alike new and entertaining.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

** All who know Mr. Thornbury’s racy, vivid, and vigorous style, and 
his pleasant and graceful way of presenting information to the reader, 
will be sure to become familiar with his travels through England.” 


Telegraph. 
“ English tourists should get Mr. Thornbury’s charming book. It 
abounds with anecdote and information.”—Sun. 


A CRUISE in GREEK WATERS ; with 


a HUNTING EXCURSION in TUNIS. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 
2nd Life Guards, Author of ‘ Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure.’ 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

** An interesting and animated narrative. It abounds with anecdote 
and information. The lover of adventure will be gratified to his heart’s 
content. while the accounts of sporting e: a and the scenery among 
which they were performed are graphic and charming.”—Court Journal. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth 


DIXON, Author of ‘New America,’ ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,’ &c. 
THIRD EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 30s. 
“*Mr. Dixon’s book will be certain not only to interest but to please 
its readers, and it deserves io so. Mr. Dixon brings before the 
eyes of his countrymen a picture of Russia, its seenery and its people, 
which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 
attention.”—Saturday Review. 


A RAMBLE into BRITTANY. By the 


Rev. GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. large post 8yo. 
with Illustrations, 24s. 
“Mr. Musgrave is a man of wo information, and good 
powers of observation. His an 
sketches the Breton landscapes with ‘once and _— —— Mali Gaz. 
‘A valuable, pleasant, and instructive book.’ 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. 


By MAJOR F, MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 15a. 

* Major Millingen’s interesting volume reads pleasantly as a journal 
of travel in districts never, that we know, described before. Major 
Millingen isa — observer. He gives an interesting account of the 
Koords, and describes the magnificent scenery of the country with 
skill and felicity.”—Saturday Review. 


TRAVELS ofaNATURALISTin JAPAN 


and MANCHURIA. By ARTHURADAMS, F.L.S. Staff Surgeon, 
R.N. lvol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

** An amusing volume. Mr. Adams has acquired a body of interesting 
information which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable style. 
The book will bea favourite with naturalists and is calculated to 
interest others as well.”—Daily News. 


SELECTIONS from the PROSE WORKS 
of JOHN MILTON; with Critical Remarks and Elucidations. 
| ag by the Rev. JAMES J. G. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. 1 vol. 
vo. 12 


EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of 
THREE LADIES. By AGNES SMITH. 1 vol. 8vo. with Ilus- 
trations, 15s. 

“ A pleasantly-written record of Eastern travel in Turkey, Palestine, 
and Greece. Written by a lady, and narrating the pilgrimage of ladies, 
it has an interest of its own. The tone is devout, and, altogether, the 
book deserves our warm commendation.”— Record. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Oliphant possesses such a finished and easy style of writing 
that-her works are sure to please. We cannot too highly praise = 
skilful manner in which the adventures of ‘The Three Brothers’ 
unfolded to the reader and made to engage his interest.”—A 4 

** Phis novel is ia many respectsadmirable. ‘There is some charmin, 
love-making in the book, and there are some exceedingly pleasant an 
lifelike sherehes of the artist | world in London, which delightfully 
remind us of the ‘ Neweomes.’ ”— Telegraph. 


SILVIA. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 
of ‘ Nathalie,’ ‘Adele,’ &c. 3 vols. 


* Miss Kavanagh’s heroine, Silvia, is charming. on — is told 
with much skill and knowledge of humanity.”—A thena 

‘This book is fresh and charming.” —Saturday | Revie 

“It is a pleasure to meet with such a —— as ‘Silvia’ ta work con- 
ceived in sound and refined taste, and executed with a truly feminine 
grace and brightness.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mor- 


TIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 


ARTHUR. By the Author of ‘Anne 


DYSART.’ 3 vols. 
“An interesting t tale, which will not detract from the author’s pre- 
ious 
“*arthur’ is a _— of to-day, written with considerable power, 


thoroughly ipteveatiag. and the incidents are for the most part those of 
real life, freshly and graphically sketched.”— Telegraph. 


The HEIR EXPECTANT. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘RAYMOND’S HEROINE,’ &. 38 vols. 
** An admirable novel.”"—3, day Review. 


The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ Cuear Eprtion 7 5a. 
peand and Illustra foi the New Volume of “Ht 
ACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


aces Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's ) reputation asa 
writer of the purest and noblest kind of d —Ath 


SIR RICHARD. By Hugh Neville. 
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POPULAR BOOKS AT POPULAR 
PRICES. 


NEW RAILWAY VOLUMES, price Two 
Shillings and Sixpence each, Illustrated. Cove: 


A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY 
CANOE. By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. An entirely New 
Edition, revised by the Author. With humerous Illustrations, 
bound fancy boards, with Coloured Design, price 2s. 6d. 


This 
“*Tt possesses the rare merit of displaying familiar we of ee 
from an entirely new point of view. It is written in a lively, unaffected 
style, so that one thoroughly sympathizes with the hero of the tale; 
ee it is profusely illustrated with a ra tet of spirited, and occasion: 
ally very b play and craft i: 
of places and positions.’ *— Times. _ ei 


STRUGGLES and TRIUMPHS; or, Forty Years’ 

Recollections of P. T. BARNUM. Written by aes. With 
,, Bumerous characteristic cope a Price 28.6d. (Just ready. 

Contains a greater number o: ries than almost any recent 

work within our recollection. Its. —— a the adventures and expe- 

dients, the and d a life in which the erratic 

genius and eccentric enterprise emails of oe am Yankee 

have been developed to their highest point, is full of interes: 

Saneden "Review. 


TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor Hueco. Trans. 
lated by W. MOY THOMAS. rd Edition. With soe illus- 
trated from Original Picture by Gustave Doré. Price 2s. 6d. 

[in @ few days. 


The BAYARD SERIES, edited by J. HAIN FRISWELL, com- 
prise Pleasure- Books of Literature, produced in the choicest style, 
as Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. Price 2 6d. 
each Volume, complete in itself, printed at the Chiswick to. 
bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk head- 
bands and registers. These Volumes are pesca? adapted for 
Presents and Prizes, and comprise, it is believed some of the 
cheapest and best Half-Crown Books in the Market. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 


The Se0ey of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. Dez Ber. 


DE JOINVILLE’S SAINT LOUIS, KING of FRANCE. 


i ATS of ABRAHAM COWLEY, including all his Prose 
orks. 


ABDALLAH ; or, the Four Leaves. By Epovarp LABOULAYE, 
TABLS SALE and OPINIONS of NAPOLEON BUONA- 











VATHEK: an Oriental Romance. By WILLIAM BECKFORD. 
The KING and the COMMONS: a Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Song by Prof. MORLEY. 
Ww —_ A ay WELLINGTON: Maxims and Opinions of the 
rea’ 
Dr. xJOHNSON'S RASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. With 


BASSES ROUND TABLE. With Biographical Intro- 

duction 

The RELIGIO eee. HYDRIOTAPHIA, &. By Sir 
THOMAS BROWNE, K: 

B a4? POETRY of “the AFFECTIONS. By Rosert 

UCHANAN. 

COLERIDGE'S CHRISTABEL ; With 
Preface by ALGERNON C. SWIN NB 

LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS, |SENTEN CES, and 
MAXIMS. With Tntredaction by the Edi and Essay on “og 
terfield by the late M. DE STE.-BEUVE, -7 the French Academy. 

ESSAYS in MOSAIC, 


one steer Poems. 


TAUCHNITZ SERIES, comprising Translations of Popular 
German Authors, Bound cloth flexible. 


Two Shillings each, 
On the HEIGHTS. By B. Aversacn. 3 vols. 
In the YEAR '13. By Fritz Reuter. 
FAUST. By Gorrge. 
UNDINE, and other Tales. By Fouqué. 
L’'ARRABIATA. By Paut Heyse. 
The PRINCESS. By Hertnricu ZscHoxKKe. 
LESSING’S NATHAN the WISE. 
HACKLANDER’S BEHIND the COUNTER. Translated 
by MARY HOWITT. 
THREE TALES. By W. Havrr 
DIARY of a POOR YOUNG LADY. By M. Naruaustivs. 


POEMS by FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. Edited by his 
DAUGHTER 


GABRIEL. From the German of Paut Heysre. By ARTHUR 
MILMAN, M.A 


The DEAD LAKE, and other Tales. By Pau Heyse. 
THROUGH NIGHT to LIGHT. By Kart Gutzkow. 


LOW’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP AMERICAN SERIES, com- 
prising . Popular Works reprinted by arrangement with their 


One and Sixpence each ; or Enamelled Cover, cloth flexible, 
Two Shillings each. 
HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of ‘The Lamplighter.’ 
= ee ANGEL. By ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 


The. IN ISTER’ S WOOING. By the Author of ‘Uncle Tom’s 


Vv. EWS "AFOOT. By Bayarp TAYLOR. 

KATHRINA: Her Life and Mind. By J. G. Hotianp. 
HANS BRINKER ; or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. Doper. 
MEN, WOMEN, and GHOSTS. By Miss PHEeps. 
SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By R. W. Emerson. 
HEDGED IN. By Miss PHEtps. 

An OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Miss Atcorr. 


LOW’S MINION SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
One Shilling each. 
The GATES AJAR. (The Original English Edition.) 
WHO IS HE? 


The LITTLE PREACHER. 
The BOY MISSIONARY. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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Programme of the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland.—The 
Meeting at Leicester, A.D. 1870. 


THERE are some societies that are like some 
men: their lines are cast in pleasant places. 
There is not a pleasanter county, or a pleasanter 
county-town, in England than Leicestershire 
and its capital; Romance and Reality seem 
there to go hand-in-hand. The meadows are as 
verdant as the Vale of Tempe. The oxen that 
graze in them are as fat as the bulls of Bashan. 
The shepherds may not very closely resemble 
the familiar ‘‘formosum pastor Corydon,” but 
the sheep are sheep that Landseer might be 
gladdened to look upon and Verboekhoven 
worship while he sketched them. A man may 
have Cuyps and Paul Potters in Leicestershire 
for nothing, for the mere trouble of opening his 
eyes and enjoying what is before them. There 
are herds in picturesque groups, and there are 
flocks wanting only Watteau’s pink ribbons 
and daintily-gauzed shepherdesses to make 
them—what nothing else could make them— 
ridiculous. There is an atmosphere of poetry 
about the sheep, and therewith material ideas 
of well-roasted saddles and currant-jelly! Sidney 
Cooper himself might look upon the oxen and 
be pardoned for the rich suggestions they con- 
vey of brown sirloins and horse-radish. The 
beautiful and the useful are combined in 
Leicester and its shire. There is a womanly 
beauty abounding there that might make any 
reasonable man distracted. There was a rude 
and hungry time, indeed, when it was said 
that if you shook a Leicestershire woman by 
the petticoat you might hear the beans rattle 
in her throat. ‘‘ Nous avons changé tout cela!” 
When one thinks that the archzologists are 
gathering in such a place and among such 
objects, it is impossible not to see that their 
lines are cast in pleasant places,—pleasant and 
perilous ; for even archeologists may be forced 
to acknowledge another beauty than that which 
they reverence in old pots, pans, coins and 
ruins. They may be in ecstasy in presence of 
castle or grange or abbey- mantled with ivy ; 
but let them beware of the Leicestershire 
“teretis puellze longam renodantis comam.” 
The programme of the Royal Archeological 
Institute shows the anxiety of the managers 
that the visitors shall see everything in and 
about the town. It, however, begins with 
an error. It announces the opening of the 
Reception Rooms for “ Monday, July 22nd.” 
Business will seriously commence on Tuesday 
the 26th, with addresses, sight-seeing, and 
the reading of papers. Leicester Abbey is the 
great feature for Wednesday. On Thursday, 
the Society go boldly over the border of the 
county, after exploring various ancient spots 
within it. They will visit Tamworth and Tux- 
bury. The vicinity adds to the temptation, 
and the archeologists will wisely avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. The excursion for 
Friday will be to Kirby Muxloe Castle. There 
are half a dozen for Saturday, including Brad- 
gate, so associated with old griefs and old 
glories, and Beaumanor Park, where a living 
master will show himself worth a dozen defunct 
earls and their stories. Mr. Herrick will 
entertain the Society, not with a lecture, but 





a luncheon. Sunday is not named in the 
programme, probably for sufficient reason, but 
Monday, August 1, will take those who have 
remained thus long in Leicester to Melton 
Mowbray and Oakham. After all the pleasant 
excursions have been run through, and no more 
of the light and luxurious work has to be done, 
there will be a meeting on Tuesday, “for 
reading memoirs of interest for which time 
may have been insufficient.” For such reading 
we do not anticipate many listeners. The 
voice of the reader will be less potential than 
the whistle of the steam-engine. 

For archeologists who are as much influ- 
enced by sentiment as by science, the county 
can offer few things more tempting than the 
trip to Bradgate, the ancient manor and resi- 
dence of the Earls of Leicester. But, it is not 
on their account that Bradgate is attractive. 
It has higher and more tender associations. 
There were born the three sisters, Jane, Cathe- 
rine, and Mary Grey, whose destinies were so 
varied, and in different degrees so sad. Jane 
was that Queen for an hour, who paid with 
her life for wearing the greatness that was 
thrust upon her. Catherine was that prisoner 
in the Tower, whence she could not escape to 
Liberty, but whither love went, despite Eliza- 
beth and all her locksmiths. Mary, youngest 
sister of the short-lived Queen Jane, had no 
heart for any lord in Leicestershire. She gave, 
however, food for a nine days’ gossip in the 
county, when she, who might have chosen from 
among a score of noble suitors, chose to wed, 
and found quiet, safety and happiness in doing 
so, with plain Master Martin Keys, or Kayes, 
—a serjeant-porter, of whom some one saucily 
said, “ He is a Judge of Court indeed; but of 
dice only and not of law.” Had Lady Mary 
murdered a noble husband, as Dame Smith 
did Sir Walter, near Leicester Grange, she 
could not have excited more surprise than she 
did by wedding with an obscure one, like 
Master Martin. 

The town itself might profitably occupy 
the members of the Institute throughout the 
whole time of the meeting, if they chose to 
confine themselves within such limits, There 
is something there for every class of archzo- 
logist. Groups may stand around the ancient 
Roman mile-stone and may discuss the mean- 
ing of the ancient name of the city—Ratz. 
With regard to the origin of the name it now 
bears, we trust that King Lear will be deposed, 
and never have a friend to attempt his restora- 
tion. Lear's Cester is as puerile in connexion 
with Letcester, as the famous descent of gherkin 
from King Jeremiah. The Saxons saw the 
local beauty, and took from it a happy name, 
—the Camp in the Meadows. The local 
names have doubtless undergone considerable 
change. The Sancta Via has been vulgarized 
into Sanvy, Gallowsgate has been refined into 
Goltre. The “Janua” has been utterly for- 
gotten in its modernized form of Jewry Wall, 
with legends to fit “Jewry,” and mislead 
Fellows of the Soc. Antig. looking for the 
“Janua.” This fragment of Roman work, 
which adjoins St. Nicholas’ Church, is at pre- 
sent being propped up with brickwork. 

But it was never intended that the meadows 
which glorify Leicester should be forgotten. 
The Romans themselves must have been sen- 
sible of their refreshing and fragrant beauty. 
Why did they call the station there, Ratz? 
Will no archeologist be bold enough next 





week to discover, assert, or suggest that Rate 
should be Prata? There is not much differ- 
ence, and the latter would be acceptable to 
the Romanticists among antiquarians. The 
Saxons, perhaps, adopted that reading. They, 
at all events, did honour to the spot to which 
fortune, fate, and that Saxon persistency which 
makes both fate and fortune, brought them. 
The Camp in the Meadows was followed by 
a church similarly named. The monks were 
not to be outdone in poetical feeling by the 
pagan Saxons; and their abbey, church, and 
monastery had but one name, St. Mary de 
Pratis, St. Mary of the Meadows. They who 
tarried therein when the sweetest bells in 
England, those of St. Margaret, rang out silver- 
toned messages at eventide, had a double 
pleasure. Each listener may have confessed the 
double joy, by murmuring, “festus in Pratis.” 

The fine old church of St. Nicholas and the 
Guildhall are each of them worthy of note. 
In the old days, the two churches of St. 
Mary and St. Margaret were what may be 
termed, without offence, the “ spectacular” 
churches of Leicester. There was one especial 
solemnity—a Whitsuntide procession of pil- 
grims, from St. Mary’s to St. Margaret’s, at 
which a singular ceremony was observed. 
Among the oblations laid on the altar were 
two pairs of gloves, one for the Deity, the other 
for St. Thomas of India! To the profane suc- 
ceeded the comic ceremonies. Among the latter 
is to be named the alleged original manner of 
electing a mayor for Leicester. The candidates 
for the dignity sat in a semicircle, each with a 
hat full of beans in his lap. A sow was then 
introduced, and the first man whose hat full 
of Leicestershire beans was emptied by the 
sow, was raised to the coveted and awful 
dignity of mayor. This is the legend, but we 
fancy that something like it has been told to 
bring Mr. Mayors of other municipalities into 
contempt. The Leicester mayor had no excep- 
tional privileges to excite envy. If men are to 
be envied for their power, few men have been 
more enviable than the Earls of Leicester, 
some of whom, within the county, were greater 
than the king within his realm. 

The title of Earl of Leicester is one of the 
oldest and noblest in the peerage. It has 
been borne by some of the most remarkable 
among Englishmen since the creation of the 
dignity, in 1103. It was enjoyed in succession 
by a handsome, a hunchbacked, or a white- 
handed De Bellomont. During a hundred 
years and one, four heirs of that noble house 
were Earls of Leicester. The title and lands 
then went, as somany have done, with the sole 
heiress, to the foremost man of his day, the 
Simon de Montfort, whose son and successor 
was a sort of Cromwell in his way. The title 
was forfeited before De Montfort lay dead on 
the field at Evesham. The dignity, with the 
Castle of Leicester, and all the other honours 
and possessions of Simon, were made over to 
Edmund, the second son of Henry the Third. 
Four princely Plantagenets had borne the proud 
title when Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Lan- 
caster, Earl of Derby, of Lincoln, and of 
Leicester, died, leaving two daughters for his 
heirs, of whom one, Maude, died childless ; 
the other, Blanche, married John of Gaunt, 
who got with her the castle and honour of 
Leicester ; but the title of the Earl of Leicester 
was not what is called attendant upon that 
tenure, 
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The father of Blanche died in 1361. Two 
hundred and two years elapsed before our 
peerage knew of another Earl of Leicester, that 
brilliant Robert Dudley, the favourite of Eliza- 
beth, the brother of Guilford (the passionate 
boy-husband of Lady Jane Grey), and brother 
also of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who 
started Frobisher on his first North-West Pas- 
sage. Those Dudleys, with all their faults, 
were really noble fellows. They will not be 
thought lightly of by the archzologists when 
it is remembered that their father, the luckless 
John Dudley, was a scholar and the friend of 
scholars, and that the most ancient books in 
the library at Lambeth once belonged to the 
Earl Robert whom Queen Elizabeth loved, 
after her queenly fashion. And again the title 
went away with an heiress. Robert Dudley’s 
sole sister, Mary, married Viscount Lisle, 
Baron Sydney of Penshurst, and the Queen, 
Elizabeth, conferred on the bridegroom the 
title which had been so splendidly borne by 
the bride’s brother. The son and heir of this 
couple held some Lammasland close tothe metro- 
polis, for which he paid a poor 3/. yearly. He 
got leave to build upon and near it. Forthwith 
our soldiers lost fields that were to them what 
Wormwood Scrubs are to the volunteers of the 
present day. Leicester Fields became encum- 
bered with bricks and mortar, and upon them 
rose the Square, Lisle Street, Sydney Alley, 
&c., which perpetuate the memory of a family 
to which belonged knightly Philip, the popu- 
lar Algernon, the handsome Henry, and that 
wayward Dorothy, whom Waller has celebrated 
as ‘ Sacharissa.” 

After the death of the last Sydney, in 1743, 
the ancient earldom was made over to a 
stranger, Coke, Lord Lovel, at whose demise, 
in 1759, the title became extinct. It was re- 
vived in 1784, in the person of George Towns- 
hend, who took precedence of his father Vis- 
count Townshend till the Viscount was made 
a marquis! Here, however, was a man whose 
memory archeologists may fairly cherish. The 
blood of De Montfort, through a female line, 
was in him. He knew more of heraldry 
than old Gwillim, and all the heralds together 
could not surpass him in genealogical lore. 
The earldom of Leicester was held by the 
Townshends till 1855, when it ceased, though 
an heir general succeeded to the marquisate. 
Nevertheless, there had been a second Earl 
of Leicester since 1837. For nearly twenty 
years there were two Earls of Leicester 
Coke of Norfolk and the peer who was Mar- 
quis Townshend and Earl of Leicester. It 
has been erroneously said that both held the 
same title by grant of the Crown. ‘The titles 
were not the same. The Marquis of Townshend 
was “ Earl of the county of Leicester.” Coke 
of Norfolk was created “Earl of Leicester of 
Holkham, county of Norfolk.” Therefore his 
son, the present Earl, has nothing to do with 
the castle and honour of Leicester which were 
once enjoyed by the Bellomonts, De Montforts, 
Plantagenets, Dudleys, Sydneys, and Towns- 
hends. Mr. Coke’s ancestor — Coke, Lord 
Lovel—was Earl of the County of Leicester ; 
but Mr. Coke himself was created, as we have 
said, Earl of Leicester of Holkham, and had 
none of the blood of the old Leicester earls in 
his veins. We do not say this in disparagement 
of his own. 

We may notice in passing that, if Walter 





, Scott's Countess of Leicester be but an apocry- 





phal personage, as far as she is called “ Coun- 
tess,” there are others, whose dust now lies 
within the city walls who were of repute in 
their day. But these ladies are nothing com- 
pared with the most perfect woman in the 
world, of whom Leicestershire preserves what 
is mortal, at Hinckley. The lady was a Mis- 
tress Mary Seagrave, and this testimony is 
inscribed on her tomb: “ Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all /” 
We should be inclined to prefer, at least for 
her works, that ever-to-be-reverenced Mrs. 
Orton who made Leicestershire famous by her 
invention of Stilton cheese. Like a clever 
woman, she learned the secret from Cooper 
Thornhill, the landlord of the Bell, at Stilton. 
Like an acute woman, she persuaded people 
that the delicious cheese could be made only 
from the milk of cows that fed in one close,— 
her own,—in the parish of Little Dalby. Fora 
quarter of a century Mrs. Orton made Stilton 
cheese and much money. About the middle of 
last century two or three other persons took up 
the work. The whole secret lay in mixing with 
the new milk as much cream as it would bear. 
This gave the cheese its peculiar richness. 
Extreme care and unremitting attendance did 
the rest, and now, Stilton cheese is made every- 
where but at Stilton, where indeed it was never 
made, except in the way of amateur farming, by 
the landlord of the Bell. The produce was not 
known to the county-town press, or the latter 
might have given it a “lift.” The local paper 
at that time was in a rather singular condition. 

In the middle of last century the Leicester 
newspaper press,—or rather the Leicester news- 
paper, for there was no press,—was in an 
equally droll and embarrassed position. The 
paper was written in the town. The copy was 
sent to London to be printed. The paper set 
in type was returned by coach. It took two 
days to ‘‘go up,” as many to print, and two 
more to get back, by which time the latest 
news was a week old. One would suppose 
that matter would have so accumulated that 
room for insertion would be scarce. Room was 
superabundant ; matter was scarce. It was so 
scarce that during one dry season, the editor 
adopted a sort of feuz/leton to fill up with. It 
was a serial, but not anything like a modern 
sensational story. It was simply the Bible in 
regular chapters, and the editor had got to the 
end of the tenth chapter of Exodus, before 
further news than about what Moses had said 
unto Pharaoh, turned up for the amusement of 
the Leicestershire subscribers. That primitive 
paper was the Leicester Journal. The Herald 
belonged to the last decade of years of the 
eighteenth century. When Sir Richard Phillips 
was a flourishing bookseller in town, one of 
his happiest memories was his having stopped 
in Leicester when on his way to London, and 
having there founded the Herald, which be- 
came one of the signs of his progress towards 
his well-fought for and his well-won fortune 
and distinctions. The Chronicle dates from 
1810. 

The local press dealing with local history 
does not ignore Briton, Roman, Dane, Saxon or 
Norman. Later times have quite as romantic 
illustrations. The siege of Leicester in 1645 
is as dear a theme to those who live on the 
spot as that of Londonderry is to the dwellers 
within the walls of the ancient Daire Calgaich, 
the “oak wood of Galgacus.” But a dearer 
theme used to be that of Richard and Bosworth 





Field, and the Blue Boar, in Leicester, in which 
Richard passed the night, and the huge bed in 
which he slept, and which beholders religiously 
believed was the camp-bed which that active 
monarch carried about with him, whithersoever 
he went! More than one writer has “ leapt 
over the traces,” and bolted in a mad sort of 
enthusiasm, after this melo-dramatic personage. 
It was reserved to one of the many historians 
of Leicester to be madder than all the rest! 
Throsby, in his fanaticism of adoration, lovingly- 
familiar, calls Richard “King Dick.” Referring 
to the bridge near the Blackfriars, he is almost 
delirious with delight. ‘‘ The arches of this 
bridge,” he exclaims, ‘‘ which span the ancient 
river Soar, should be ever memorable as the 
passage (of one of the bravest kings that ever 
swayed a sceptre) to the field of battle and his 
death, arrayed in martial glory, panting for 
fame and victory.” This Leicestershire _his- 
torian never tires of the theme. He roars at 
it, like Mr. Bradley in an old Coburg drama. 
In his ‘Select Views’ of the County he touches 
on the battle: ‘ Bosworth’s fight,” he says, 
“Jost one of the greatest heroes England ever 
produced his crown and life, and levelled his 
conqueror and successor with the lowest of the 
human race. Unlettered peasants, butchers 
and chimney-sweepers have killed their fellows 
in a conflict ; but none of them insulted the 
bodies of the helpless slain. That alone was 
left for the Earl of Richmond and his followers.” 
These be “ prave’ords”; braver could not have 
been uttered in Wensleydale when the news of 
Richard’s death reached the house in the North 
where he was loved when living, and where 
Richard’s memory with his charities survived 
till long after his death. 

Perhaps something yet may turn up from 
the muniment chest at Beaumanor in reference 
to Richard in Leicestershire. The matter will 
be worth remembering at Mr. Herrick’s, if his 
luncheon do not drive it out of the heads of 
his guests. At the close of the last century 
there were chests there, crammed with papers 
more or less important, which had not been 
examined for a hundred years. So ran the 
story. Many of the papers have since been 
made public; but it is possible that a few 
may remain that would repay research ; and 
we commend the subject to the Beaumanor 
guests next Saturday. 

We close the programme of the coming 
meeting with increased respect for a county so 
full of such present beauty and ancient memo- 
ries as Leicestershire. It is full too of pleasant 
contrasts. Barton in the Beans seems to the 
yeomen what Ashby de la Zouch and its 
chivalry were to knights and ladies. Old 
Latimer kept a farm there, with a hundred 
sheep, half-a-dozen servants, and a score and 
a half of kine which his wife milked herself. 
Their son, the martyr, fed other lambs. All 
Christians may reverence the memory of this 
Leicestershire hero, if it were only for his 
desire, at the Reformation, that two abbeys 
in every diocese should be preserved, for the 
maintenance of learned men out of their 
revenues. Ashby itself was not merely the 
stage for knights, it was the cradle of that 
English Seneca, John Hall, who survived to 
see episcopacy abolished, but not to see it 
restored. At Brooksby was born that most 
accomplished courtier of his age, Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham; but to enumerate 
all the Leicestershire celebrities is altogether 
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beyond our limits. They are numerous, not to 
say numberless, from Lady Jane Grey to little 
Miss Linwood, who worked her effigies in 
worsted work that looked marvellously like 
what it really was, and made our grandmothers 
half worship that Queen of the Needle. The 
heroes may be said to date from the days of 
the kingdom of Mercia, and Leicester is not 
sterile of such productions yet. There is a 
tablet in the chapel in Belvoir Street to 
the memory of Robert Hall, who was long 
minister of the chapel. Nor has the county 
lacked chroniclers, from the time of the 
Carmelite, Belgrave, who wrote six centuries 
and a half ago, down to the last handbook for the 
uses of archeologists and strangers generally. 
These works are from the ponderous folios of 
the Nicholses and others, down to pamphlets 
of chronological events. They are from histo- 
ries in half-a-dozen volumes to a mere broad- 
sheet, with its pennyworth of tradition. Of 
the six-volume history Walpole said in his 
off-hand way: ‘‘ It seems to be superficial, but 
the author is young and talks modestly, which, 
if it will not serve instead of merit, makes one 
at least hope he will improve and not grow 
insolent on age and more knowledge.” The 
most convenient and trustworthy history of 
Leicester is by Mr. J. Thompson, which was 
reviewed in the Atheneum, No. 1194. 


Leicestershire since that period has not 
added much that is new to its history. It still 
has the broadest beans, the heaviest sheep, the 
largest horses, the longest staple of wool, in 
England : web-fabrics and shoes are the products 
of the town. The Avon, the Soar, the Wreke, 
the Anker, and the Welland are pleasant among 
rivers! The castle, abbey, gates, and many 
other things which added to its state or its 
security have not crumbled away out of 
memory, whatever they may have become in 
fact. Leicester has many memories of which 
it may be proud; a few at which it may be 
sad. It has only one of which it may be 
ashamed. At the parliament held at Leicester 
in the reign of Henry the Fifth, was enacted 
the famous law for the burning of heretics. 








Norddeutschlands Seemacht : thre Organisa- 
tion, thre Schiffe, thre Hafen, und thre Be- 
mannung. Von Bernhard Graser. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

ENGLAND has always been expected to be so 

jealous of the German navy, that Herr Graser, 

no doubt, thinks he has done an act of daring 
in sending his book to be reviewed by an 

English journal. It is impossible to overlook 

the fact that he has made the most of his sub- 

ject, and that if the English navy was treated 

at equal length, the account of it would fill a 

library. Five hundred pages are devoted to 

a fleet of eighty-six vessels. All the more im- 

portant ships are described at full length; 

their dimensions, their materials, their cost, 
their histories, even where they have no his- 
tory, are all committed to paper. We are told 
how this ship was built in an English yard 
under the superintendence of a Prussian en- 
gineer, and how that was intended for the 

Sultan, but was left unfinished for want of 

funds. All these little facts may, no doubt, be 

interesting to the officers of the North German 
navy, and more thought of by the French Admi- 


evidently counts on there being such a thirst 
for information as that which was lately ridi- 
culed by Mr. Bernal Osborne, and thinks that 
even the thickness of a plank is a matter of 
universal significance. He carries this to such 
a pitch that, in describing a sea-fight, he talks 
of one ship losing a mast worth at least 15,000 
thalers. We cannot imagine the captain of one 
of Nelson’s ships exclaiming, in the heat of 
action, ‘‘There goes the foremast !—2,2501. 
out of the government’s pocket !” Mr. Hannay 
tells a story of a midshipman who was about 
to be tried by a court-martial, and who, when 
the sitting of the court was announced by a 
gun, remarked, “Thank God, I’ve cost’ them 
fourpence for powder!” Under the well-regu- 
lated system described by Herr Graser, such 
reckless indifference to the public money would 
probably entail a much heavier sentence than 
a court-martial might otherwise think fit to 
impose. 

Herr Graser wrote before the War, and it is 
significant of his economical disposition that 
he prefers a small fleet toa large one. England 
and France, he says, are bound to keep 
pace with all the new inventions, and to be 
constantly trying experiments which, before 
long, will be superseded. Not having a large 
fleet of iron-clads, Germany can wait till the 
various controversies nowraging between broad- 
sides and turrets, between horizontal and ver- 
tical fire, and between many other rival systems 
are finally settled, and can then build at the 
least cost upon the most approved principle. 
Meanwhile wooden ships and sailing ships 
have their uses. In the tropical climates to 
which exploring expeditions have been sent, 
wooden ships are much cooler than iron ships, 
and they are not so liable to be fouled by the 
growth of weeds and parasites. This is the 
reasoning of peaceful times. Sailing ships 
are necessary as a school for seamanship,—a 
point that is not neglected by the Germans. 
The training undergone both by young officers 
and by ships’ boys is highly commendable. As 
has been the case in England for some years 
past, a ship is assigned for the express purpose 
of practising the cadets of the North German 
navy, and one of the masts is entirely worked 
by the cadets themselves. In the same way, 
two or three brigs are allotted to ships’ boys, 
and there are preliminary schools in which 
these boys are educated at the expense of the 
State. It is perhaps worthy of notice that the 
cadets of the North German navy wear, as 
part of their uniform, the dirk which was 
formerly carried by midshipmen in our own 
service. According to Herr Graser, the uni- 
form of the North German naval officers is too 
dear, is not sufficiently practical, and is marked 
by too great variety. He is good enough to 
add, that it resembles the naval uniforms of 
all other nations ; so that, we presume, he in- 
cludes all in one common censure. So far as 
we can see, only the pay of the admirals is given 
us, which seems strange in a book going so 
minutely into all other items of cost. There 
is at present only one full admiral, Prince 
Adalbert of Prussia, and’ his pay amounts to 
6901. a year, with 360/. for table-money. 
There is also one vice-admiral, with 660/., and 
two rear-admirals, with 495/. each. As an 
English admiral receives 1,825/., a vice-admiral 
1,4602., and a rear-admiral 1,095/., and each 
has 1,642/. table-money, there is a considerable 


under the circumstances, the English officers 

can better afford an expensive uniform. 

One point upon which Herr Graser makes 

some rather original suggestions is the naming 

of the various ships in the North German 

Navy. As a rule, nothing is more absurd 

than the accumulation of places, animals, 

mythological characters, and human passions 
which adorn the Navy List. The Bellerophon 
and the Bulldog, the Medusa and the Hornet, 
the Vengeance and the Venus, may lie along- 
side of each other in happy ignorance that the 
ornament of a low sporting public is associated 
with a heathen goddess. Herr Graser pro- 
poses that all the vessels of one class should 
have names of the same character. Ironclad 
line-of-battle ships might be called after the 
heroes of Prussian history; corvettes might 
bear the name of battle-fields ; some other class 
of vessels, which he does not say, might recall to 
memory the distinguished German artists and 
men of learning. The plan is perhaps worthy 
of consideration, though it might be incon- 
gruous if all its details were adopted. We do 
not know whether English sailors would be 
reconciled at once to Her Majesty’s ship “Ten- 
nyson.” Herr Graser’s objection that such a 
name as the “Gazelle” has no historical sig- 
nificance seems to us overstrained. A light and 
graceful animal may well be associated with a 
light and graceful ship, and the capital picture 
of that ship which Herr Graser has given us 
of itself refutes his criticism. Had there been 
more of this kind of description in Herr Graser’s 
volume, we should have felt that he had 
entered into the spirit of sea-life and into its 
poetry. As it is, we give him credit for having 
studied his subject with care, and having mas- 
tered all the details necessary to its compre- 
hension ; and at the present moment his work 
is one of unusual interest and importance. 








Essays chiefly on Questions of Church and 
State from 1850 to 1870. By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. (Murray.) 

Durine the twenty years over which these 

Essays range, their writer has been conspicuous 

as a champion of liberalism in the Church of 

England, and there has not been one great 

controversy all this time in which he has been 

unfaithful to his principles. In newspapers 
as in the pulpit, in the Edinburgh Review as 
in Convocation, he has pleaded for every form 
of thought, for the most extended toleration. 

When the Gorham judgment alarmed the 

High Church party, when the attack on Arch- 

deacon Denison was made by their opponents, 

when ‘Essays and Reviews’ united High and 

Low ina common crusade, and when Ritualism 

stirred up at once contempt and _ hostility, 

there was one voice which never faltered. The 
same writer who called the Gorham judgment 
the Magna Charta of the liberties of the 

English Church declared that a condemnation 

of the doctrine of the Real Presence would 

exclude the one man whose loss all England 
would regret-—John Keble. The same writer 
who exhorted the Church to tolerate Ritualism, 
was the unflinching defender of Bishop Colenso. 

The question at issue in the Gorham case, we 

are told in the first of these Essays, is no less 

than the question whether the Church of 

England is now, and is to continue, a national 








ralty than by the general public. Herr Graser 


difference between the two countries; and, 


institution. If that is to be answered in the 
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affirmative, then the Church must make room 
for all those whom the zeal of their opponents, 
and their own imprudence in overstepping 
the safe line of compromise, may drag before 
the Courts. To the Dean of Westminster 
there is no intermediate policy between strict 
adherence to formularies and the broadest 
toleration. We must either exclude all who 
offend, or include them all. On what pretext 
are we to say that there may be two views 
about Baptism, but only one as to the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch? And if this consider- 
ation is to be fatal to the Gorham school, how 
can we allow a difference of opinion on the 
subject of the Eucharist? Such consistency as 
this would soon reduce the Church of England 
to the most limited sectarianism. The Dean 
of Westminster reminds us that “ under a 
strictly literal construction of the Articles, 
untempered by general considerations, any 
clergyman might be prosecuted and deprived of 
his benefice for holding (to give a few palpable 
and undeniable cases) that the Apocalypse | gy. 
Apocrypha] is part of Holy Scripture, that 
any member of the Greek Church can be saved, 
that Christ came to reconcile man to God, 
that oaths and wars are unlawful.” We do not 
suppose that the most fervent zealots wish to 
bring about this state of things, but it would 
only be the logical consequence of much that 
has been attempted already. Parties in the 
English Church have generally demanded tole- 
ration-for themselves, but scarcely one of them 
has been willing to extend it to others. Indeed, 
the old rule laid down by Macaulay is still 
accepted. “Iam right and you are wrong. If 
you are in power, you ought to tolerate me, 
for it is your duty to encourage the truth. But 
if I am in power, I ought to persecute you, 
for it is my duty to suppress error.” 

How the Dean of Westminster views this 
question appears from his Essay on Ritualism. 
He frankly confesses that in advocating the 
toleration of such opinions and practices, he 
is putting his principle to the severest possible 
test. He warns those who follow him that the 
effect of tolerating the Ritualists will not be to 
teach them the same practice. But even this 
prospect does not make him hesitate. He can- 
not conscientiously refuse others the privilege 
he claims for himself. The Free Church 
minister in Scotland who fervently ejaculated, 
“Oh! that we were all baptized into the 
spirit of the disruption!” may be a type of 
the consistent enemies of compromise, of those 
who will neither take nor give quarter. But 
such virtue is becoming rare, and we must 
either take to the opposite extreme or waver 
between the two. It would be well if the 
Dean of Westminster’s example was to be 
followed more readily, and we notice some 
changes since his earlier essays were published. 
The leaders of ecclesiastical parties seem to 
have grown more moderate, and though the 
craters of former volcanoes, to adopt the simile 
which is taken in this volume from Burke, 
have thrown out fitful sparks, there is no 
longer the furious blaze of the first eruption. 
How much of this may be owing to Dean Stan- 
ley’s constant efforts we cannot determine. As 
we look back upon each of the great contro- 
versies touched upon in these Essays, we 
scarcely detect any signs of progress. The 
violence of the High Church party against 
Mr. Gorham, of the Low Church party against 
Archdeacon Denison, and of both parties 





against the ‘Essays and Reviews’ and Bishop 
Colenso, may seem to have been always equal 
in intensity. We could searcely expect such 
agitations to be allayed by a quiet article in 
the Edinburgh, and we know that the vote in 
Convocation against the Bishop of Natal was 
not affected by Dean Stanley’s protest. Had 
there been any hope of influencing the minds 
of those who acted upon a foregone conclusion, 
the case would have been very different. The 
characteristics of these Essays are such as to 
qualify them for peacemakers. There is nothing 
partisan about them. The writer does not 
advocate the toleration of opinions because he 
agrees with them, but because he wishes to do 
justice. Even where he shares some of the 
opinions of those whom he defends, he care- 
fully shows that there are many points of dis- 
agreement. We have noticed the way in which 
he speaks of the Ritualists, a party with whom 
he probably has nothing in common. But in his 
treatment of‘ Essaysand Reviews’ and of Bishop 
Colenso, he distinguishes between the love of 
free inquiry which he shares with those writers, 
and the iconoclastic spirit to which they have 
given way. It may be interesting to observe 
how, in addressing Convocation, he associates 
himself with Bishop Colenso, though this pas- 
sage does not afford an exact illustration of 
the habit to which we have been alluding :— 

“T might mention one whom you all know, who 
certainly on some of these matters has openly ex- 
pressed the same opinions, I mean in principle, as 
the Bishop of Natal. I might mention one who, 
although on some of these awful and mysterious 
questions he has expressed no direct opinion, yet 
has ventured to say that the Pentateuch is not the 
work of Moses ; who has ventured to say that there 
are parts of the Sacred Scriptures which are poeti- 
cal and not historical ; who has ventured to say 
that the Holy Scriptures themselves rise infinitely 
by our being able to acknowledge both that poetical 
character and also the historical incidents in their 
true historical reality ; who has ventured to say 
that the narratives of those historical incidents are 
coloured not unfrequently by the necessary infirmi- 
ties which belong to the human instruments by 
which they were conveyed,—and that individual 
is the one who now addresses you. If you pro- 
nounce against the Bishop of Natal on grounds 
such as these, you must remember that there is one 
close at hand whom, perhaps even with the Bishop 
of Oxford, certainly with Jeremy Taylor and with 
Athanasius in former times, you will be obliged to 
condemn. I am not unwilling to take my place, 
if so be, beside the distinguished prelate who 
presides over the great diocese in which I once 
resided. I am not unwilling to take my place 
with Gregory of Nyssa, with Jerome, and with 
Athanasius. But in that same goodly company 
I shall find the despised and rejected Bishop of 
Natal.” 

We have continued the quotation beyond 
the words bearing on the speaker himself, be- 
cause the introduction of the other names is 
equally characteristic of Dean Stanley’s method 
of argument. He is fond of bringing in subtle 
connexions between those to whom and those 
for whom he speaks. We are reminded alter- 
nately of ‘‘ Mutato nomine de te,” and of 
“Thou art the man!’ The most striking 
instances of this practice are to be seen in the 
application to each party of the logical con- 
sequences of strict adherence to formularies. 
But on many other occasions the Dean finds 
unsuspected allies, and claims the support of 
the most orthodox names. Answering a taunt 
from Cardinal Wiseman against the Church of 
England for appealing from the High Priest’s 
Hall to the Hall of Cesar, he observes that 





“this was exactly the course gladly pursued 
by the Apostle Paul before Festus, and that 
the judgment -seat of Pilate, the Roman 
magistrate, was the one opening of escape 
from the dark and iniquitous judgment of 
the High Priest, Caiaphas.” Speaking of the 
literal treatment of Scripture, and coupling 
it with the old Scotchwoman’s exclamation 
of incredulity on being told that a neighbour- 
ing laird was gone to Jerusalem, “Ye’ll no tell 
me that there’s such a place as Jerusalem on 
this earth,” the Dean shows that this supposed 
blasphemy is distinctly countenanced by Keble. 
There is, no doubt, great pleasure in thus 
proving your case out of youradversary’s mouth, 
but it may easily be overdone, and is then apt to 
degenerate into special pleading. Dean Stanley 
has, however, too many other resources to fall 
into this error. We regret that we cannot 
find room to quote many of the happy illustra- 
tions by which he relieves the most barren 
themes, and carries his readers on with un- 
broken attention. In the article on Ritualism 
the description of the vestments is aptly intro- 
duced by the story of De Tocqueville glancing 
from the scarlet robes of the peers, the official 
uniforms of the ministers, and the royal magni- 
ficence of the Sovereign, to the rough every-day 
dress of the Commons, and exclaiming “ Voila 
le maitre!” In the article on the ‘Essays and 
Reviews’ judgment, we have the legend of a 
stately female form bearing a brasier of burning 
coals in one hand and a vase of water in the 
other, to dry up the rivers of Paradise with 
the coals and to quench the flames of hell with 
the water, that in future men might serve Reli- 
gion for herself alone. While in the former 
essay devoted to the same book we have this 
vivid picture :— 

“*T)oubt,’ says Professor Jowett, ‘comes in at 
the window when Enquiry is denied at the door, 
It is a parable worthy of John Bunyan. We almost 
see the venerable Sage, worn with anxious reveren- 
tial research, rudely repelled by the sturdy guar- 
dians of orthodoxy from the wide portals at which 
he humbly knocks for admittance, whilst, aloft and 
behind, the grinning, chattering Imp has climbed 
in through the lattice and occupied the innermost 
chamber of the house.” 

So far we have dealt almost exclusively with 
the controversial writings. In the others these 
characteristics would not be so unusual. The 
biographical notices of Milman, Keble, Arch- 
deacon Hare, and Philaret, Archbishop of 
Moscow, the description of the Passion Play in 
the Ober-Ammergau which is recurring this 
year, are marked by all Dean Stanley’s vivid- 
ness of style, and bring their subjects before 
us with the same clearness as the ‘Life of 
Arnold’ and the ‘Sinai and Palestine.’ The 
story of Archbishop Philaret and the Rus- 
sian Governor who struck him in the face, 
the interview between Keble when Professor of 
Poetry and the young author of a prize poem, 
the sketch of the rustic Ammergau theatre, 
would all repay quotation; but we scarcely 
think it would be a worthy treatment of the 
author of this volume if we were to turn by 
preference to his lighter labours, and omit 
those which are more serious. Although Dean 
Stanley half apologizes in his preface for repub- 
lishing papers which mark the successive 
stages of a theological conflict, it is important 
that the future should know what part he took 
in the battle. There may not appear to be 
any practical interest now in a review of the 
opinions held about Baptism down to the 
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judgment in the Gorham case, or in a sum- 
mary of the contents of the once notorious 
‘Essays and Reviews.’ Since a rival Bishop 
went out to Natal, we have scarcely heard the 
name of Colenso, and it may seem advisable 
hereafter to quiet any disturbance about one 
Bishop by sending another to keep him com- 
pany. All these questions have their day and 
cease to be; others succeed and are alike for- 
gotten ; yet it is a great help to know that in 
the main controversies of our age the liberal 
side has been consistently maintained by such 
a writer as Dean Stanley. It is significant 
of his practice that in the very year which 
witnessed the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church he could bring out facts showing the 
existence of cordial feeling between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics :— 

“Tt would be easy to multiply stories, some 
serious, some comical, of this kindly intercourse. 
The two Bishops of Cork not long ago met each 
other in the road between Cork and Kinsale, 
coming to restore their letters which had gone 
astray respectively to each. Their carriages stop- 
ped, and their prisoners were exchanged. The two 
last Archbishops of Dublin co-operated on the most 
friendly terms in the Board of National Education. 
Within the memory of aged persons of our own 
time, at the centenary of the deliverance of Lon- 
donderry, the two Bishops of De1ry were seen walk- 
ing side by side to assist in the Protestant cathe- 
dral at the services of joint thanksgiving. About 
the same period a farmer called to pay his rent to 
the Bishop of Limerick. He found him with 
another elderly gentleman seated by the fire, each 
with a pairof bagpipes. ‘ Wait,’ said the Bishop, 
‘till you have heard us play aduet ; and ‘ Now go 
home and tell your friends that you heard a duet 
played together by the Protestant and Catholic 
Bishops of Limerick.’ ” 

If we are rightly informed, there might have 
been an Archbishop of Dublin, who would have 
given even more striking proofs of Christian 
charity. 








A Cruise in Greek Waters; with a Hunting 
Excursion in Tunts. By F. French Town- 
send, B.A., Captain 2nd Life Guards. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A soxprer of liberal education, in whom an 

enthusiasm for field-sports has not repressed 

the development of intellectual tastes, Capt. 

Townsend has visited foreign lands under cir- 

cumstances peculiarly favourable to the tra- 

veller’s enjoyment, and writes about them with 
the good humour and intelligence not un- 
common in favourites of fortune, on whom the 
sun shines wherever they go, and who have 
the good sense to prefer invigorating pastimes 
to enervating pleasures. On growing weary 
of the London season or the leaden skies of an 
unpropitious summer in northern latitudes, he 
orders his yacht to be prepared for service, 
summons a few friends of congenial temper 
and good social quality, and together with his 
well-selected band of comrades sets sail for the 
blue waters of the South, and for lands abound- 
ing with memorials of romantic story or relics 
of ancient civilization. At times he is pleased 
to run along the coasts of sunny regions from 
harbour to harbour, now touching at a sea- 
board village and now visiting a maritime 
capital, whose fashions and humours he studies 
by day, whilst at nightfall he retires from their 
not salubrious streets, to sleep in the quiet of 
his floating house and breathe the purer air of 
the contiguous ocean: and at other times he 
quits his craft for days together to make an 





excursion into the interior of a picturesque 
land, or to find work for his rifle in woods and 
wilds prolific of noble game. In these days, 
when tourists are numbered by tens of 
thousands, and one in every hundred of them 
is sure to put in print some record of his 
wanderings, we are not tempted to blame 
the historian of such a trip for taking us over 
old ground, and rarely telling us anything that 
has even the faintest savour of novelty. On the 
contrary, we are more disposed to commend 
the simple candour than to censure the com- 
monplace qualities of the writer who is content 
to describe with no lavish expenditure of words 
what others have witnessed besides himself, 
and does not attempt to win a reputation for 
singular shrewdness by claiming credit for 
seeing what he never beheld. Now and then 
it must be admitted, to the author's dis- 
advantage, that he is not altogether innocent 
of literary slovenliness. For instance, when he 
assures us that “late events have so fearfully 
illustrated the downward progress of Greece, 
that the whole world is now aware of the 
pttch of barbarism to which she has sunk,” we 
might infer that, if Greece were to work her 
social regeneration and justify the sacrifices 
that have been made for the establishment of 
her independence, Capt. Townsend would 
speak of her as having risen to a depth of 
civilization and moral dignity. 

From Lisbon, where he was shocked by the 
ugliness of the women, and experienced momen- 
tary astonishment on being asked to pay four- 
teen thousand reis for a dinner, which did not 
appear too costly when it was ascertained that 
that appalling sum.amounted in reality to about 
three English guineas, Capt. Townsend, after 
witnessing a bull-fight of the Portuguese fashion, 
went to Malaga, where he soon saw enough to 
satisfy him that the last few years had wrought 
important changes in the national tone and 
manners of the Spaniards. “The old abject 
submission to the priest,” which had painfully 
impressed the tourist on a previous visit, was 
no longer observable in the people, who have 
retrograded in politeness no less than they 
have advanced in intelligence :— 

“ Not only in religion and form of government 
has the Spaniard changed, but in habit, bearing, 
and dress the revolution is very remarkable, at 
least among the middle and upper classes. The 
extreme punctiliousness of manner which used to 
distinguish the Spaniards with whom I became 
acquainted six years ago has now almost disap- 
peared ; and the haughty but poor Don, who used 
to fast for a week in order that he might appear 
in fine cloth garments and cloak, and tall silk hat, 
has now given way to the more sensible gentleman, 
who condescends to dress according to his means, 
and appears in coloured garments of cheaper mate- 
rial and a round hat. The formal politeness which 
years ago, at Seville, induced a Spanish gentleman 
to offer me his breakfast because, being seated near 
me at table in the hotel, he was served with that 
meal before I was, has become a thing of the past, 
and the traveller now meets with much the same 
sort of treatment that he does in any other country. 
Though the gradual disappearance from among the 
‘cosas de Espaiia’ of such peculiarities in Spanish 
manners and customs is in some things a gain, in 
others it is much to be regretted. That most be- 
coming of all national costumes, the black dress 
and mantilla of the Spanish ladies, and fan managed 
with matchless skill, is now rapidly disappearing, 
even in Andalusia, and French costumes and 
bonnets have done much to detract from that 
grace of form and dress which, rather than beauty, 
used to distinguish the Spanish women. Fortu- 
nately, the lower classes still retain in a great 





measure their gay and picturesque costume; and 
the guitar is as often strummed, and the dagger 
as often used, as in the days before the overthrow 
of the Bourbons.” 

Capt. Townsend’s pictures of life in Algiers 
are vivid and truthful; and his narrative of 
boar-hunting in the Regency of Tunis is espe- 
cially worthy of notice. The chapters on Athens, 
Eleusis, Corinth, Argos, Nauplia, the Grecian 
Islands and the Dardanelles—chapters, by the 
way, that are less important features of the 
volume than its title would seem to imply— 
are scarcely equal to the other portions of a 
work which, notwithstanding its defects and 
too strong savour of guide-book erudition, will 
enable many a reader to make in imagination 
a pleasant cruise about distant waters whilst 
lying upon the green-sward of an English 
lawn, beneath a canopy of rustling branches. 








Lay Sermons, Essays and Reviews, By T. H. 
Huxley, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Amongst those who attended the meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Southampton in the year 
1846, was a young man just twenty-one years 
of age, who had recently completed his medical 
studies at the Charing Cross Hospital in 
London, and, under the guidance of Sir John 
Richardson, was then studying at the neigh- 
bouring college of Haslar, with a view to 
entering the Navy as surgeon. That young 
man in the person of Prof. Huxley will this 
year be President of the Association,—the 
elected chief of the scientific men of Great 
Britain. Soon after the meeting at South- 
ampton, he left England on a four years’ 
voyage as surgeon to H.M.S. Rattlesnake; the 
appointment of naturalist having been already 
filled, a place in the ship was yet obtained for 
his pupil by Sir John, who had detected his 
ability and fostered his taste for zoological 
studies. During that voyage Mr. Huxley 
studied with great success the marine animals 
which were encountered, and communicated 
papers on their structure to the Royal and 
Linnean Societies. On his return to England, 
he at one time thought of pursuing the study 
of chemistry with a view to getting a living, 
but turned his attention, eventually, to human 
physiology, and translated, with his friend Mr. 
George Busk, Kélliker’s Manual of Histology. 
After unsuccessfully applying for the chair of 
Physiology in King’s College, London, and 
also for a chair in the University of Toronto, 
Canada, on the appointment of Edward Forbes 
to Edinburgh, in 1853, he succeeded that 
naturalist at the School of Mines as Professor 
of Natural History,—where he has remained 
ever since,—the course of his studies having 
been thus determined in the direction of com- 
parative anatomy and paleontology. Prof. 
Huxley assumed his eminent scientific position 
almost at one step. His later contributions to 
scientific literature have not surpassed in value 
those which he produced when fresh from the 
four years’ seclusion of his voyage ; the paper 
on the cell theory, published in 1853, in which 
the most recent German doctrines are anti- 
cipated, and that on tegumentary organs, pub- 
lished a little later, being as important on 
account of the general views expressed in them 
as anything which he has since produced; 
unless perhaps his most recent speculations 
on geographical distribution be excepted. But 
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whilst his position as an eminent worker in 
science was soon achieved, the character in 
which Prof. Huxley comes before us in his 
‘volume of ‘ Lay Sermons,’ and in which he is 
most widely known to the public, viz., that of 
a popular teacher and exponent of scientific 
thought, was not so rapidly assumed. It is, 
however, as a teacher and clear-headed thinker 
that his great merit lies both in his scientific 
aspect of biologist and his popular one of philo- 
sopher. One can hardly believe that the man who 
now so placidly addresses, without note or book, 
crowded audiences in choice language, un- 
ravelling the difficulties of a philosophic or 
scientific problem, suffered acutely at the com- 
mencement of his career in the effort of 
lecturing ; yet this was the case. The earliest of 
the lectures in the present volume dates sixteen 
years since, and is not the less interesting on 
that account,—the others were delivered or 
written within the last five or six years; and it 
was about this time that Prof. Huxley gained 
the public ear, and every now and then deli- 
vered one of those lay sermons of which we may 
hope to see many more volumes. The popular 
evening lectures, at Jermyn Street, on Physio- 
logy, and the lectures to working men, coupled 
with the part which he took in the advocacy of 
Mr. Darwin’s views, especially as applied to 
man, attracted that popular attention to Prof. 
Huxley which his eloquence in exposition and 
fearless honesty of criticism could not fail to 
retain. Nevertheless there are individuals, men 
of science as well as others, who think that 
our Professor is going beyond his last in 
instructing the public on philosophical and 
social questions: they would have him keep 
to his study and his microscope and be the 
one-sided hermit which we regret to think 
the typical man of science is popularly held to 
be. Those who would wish to restrict Prof. 
Huxley thus, or suppose that in popularizing 
philosophy he is treading on ground with which 
he is not thoroughly familiar, make a mistake. 
Mr. Congreve probably thought he had caught 
Prof. Huxley out of his element, when he 
rebuked him for depreciating the philosophy 
of Comte. The reply of the Professor in the 
masterly article on the ‘Scientific Aspects of 
Positivism,’ reprinted in this volume from the 
Fortnightly Review, must have astonished as 
much as it has silenced the over-ardent Com- 
tist, whilst by the detailed acquaintance which 
it exhibits with the writings of Comte, it war- 
rants us in the belief that Prof. Huxley, as a 
diligent student of philosophy, has the same 
right to speak on philosophical matters which 
as a biologist is allowed to him concerning the 
structures and functions of living things. It is 
worth noting that in the lecture delivered in 
1854 (p. 88), Comte’s fallacies with regard to 
the comparative method in scientific investi- 
gation and his habit of self-contradiction are 
pointed out. 

The essays and lay sermons contained in this 
volume, which has, we believe, been autici- 
pated by an American publisher, comprise six 
on education, and eight in which scientific or 
philosophical topics are handled for the edifica- 
tion of general readers. The first, ‘On the Ad- 
visableness of Improving Natural Knowledge,’ 
delivered in 1866, and the third, on a ‘ Liberal 
Education,’ dating from 1868, are to our think- 
ing the most complete and carefully worked of 
the popular addresses, being in parts altogether 
remarkable for the purity of style and power of 
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expression displayed. The essay on ‘ Positiv- 
ism,’ and that on ‘ Geological Reform,’ in which 
the aggressions of mathematicians, represented 
by Sir William Thomson, in the domain of 
geological speculation, are disputed, are the 
most profound in treatment, and exhibit 
great critical ability. It is as an intellectual 
sieve—as one who more readily than any 
other can separate the grain of truth from sur- 
rounding chaff, and present it to us clean and 
pure,—that Prof. Huxley may claim the grati- 
tude of both those who study his strictly scien- 
tific works, as well as of those whom he ad- 
dresses on more general subjects; and it is, 
perhaps, more in virtue of this power of mind 
than of any special discoveries in biological 
science—which our national disregard of scien- 
tific culture has never allowed him fair oppor- 
tunity to pursue—that his name will go down 
to posterity. There is a freedom and indepen- 
dence of thought, an absence of prejudice, and 
a rigid determination to accept logical conse- 
quences in Prof. Huxley’s way of looking at 
things, that has endeared his teaching to the 
majority of our younger men of science—even to 
those who cannot follow him to all his conclu- 
sions. But there is little in that teaching, if 
we may judge from the present volume, which 
honest men need fear to accept. There are 
persons who hold the name of Mr. Huxley as 
synonymous with irreverence, flippancy, and 
atheism; but no candid man can read these 
essays without discovering in them an earnest 
and religious spirit, full of reverence for the 
right and of devotion to a great cause—the 
advancement of the pursuit of that natural 
knowledge which is of such vital importance to 
our mental, as well as bodily, well-being. It is 
difficult to find atheism or arrogant dogma in 
what follows. Speaking of the germ of religion, 
Prof, Huxley says, after quoting Homer's shep- 
herd who gladdens in his heart when the stars 
and moon shine out,— 





“Tf the half-savage Greek could share our feel- 
ings thus far, it is irrational to doubt that he went 
further to find, as we do, that upon that brief glad- 
ness there follows a certain sorrow,—the little light 
of awakened human intelligence shines so mere a 
spark amidst the abyss of the unknown and the 
unknowable ; seems so insufficient to do more than 
illuminate the imperfections that cannot be reme- 
died, the aspirations that cannot be realized, of 
man’s own nature. But in this sadness, this con- 
sciousness of the limitation of man, this sense of 
an open secret which he cannot penetrate, lies the 
essence of all religion ; and the attempt to embody 
it in the forms furnished by the intellect is the 
origin of the higher theologies.” 

In his earliest lecture, after stating his belief 
that “there is definite government of this 
universe—that its pleasures and pains are not 
scattered at random but are distributed in 
accordance with orderly and fixed laws,” he 
says, “‘I cannot but think that he who finds a 
certain proportion of pain and evil inseparably 
woven up in the life of the very worms, will 
bear his own share with more courage and 
submission.” And he finishes his address by 
declaring the man who has not sought ac- 
quaintance with the science of living things, to 
be “ignorant of facts of the deepest import- 
ance for his own and others’ welfare ; blind to 
the richest sources of beauty in God’s creation ; 
and unprovided with that belief in a living law 
and an order manifesting itself in and through 
endless change and variety, which might serve 
to check and moderate that phase of despair 





through which, if he take an earnest interest 
in social problems, he will assuredly sooner or 
later pass.” It is possibly such sentences as 
the following which have caused Prof. Huxley 
to be regarded with so much horror in some 
quarters: “The improver of natural know- 
ledge absolutely refuses to acknowledge autho- 
rity, as such. For him scepticism is the highest 
of duties; blind faith the one unpardonable 
sin;” and this sweeping but unjust clas- 
sification of the clergy, for whom he has small 
liking: “In fact the clergy are at present divi- 
sible into three sections: an immense body 
who are ignorant and speak out; a small pro- 
portion who know and are silent; and a minute 
minority who know and speak according to 
their knowledge.” But for the Protestant clergy 
he has kindly feelings as compared with “ our 
great antagonist—I speak as a man of science 
—the Roman Catholic Church,” who rank as 
Napoleon’s Old Guard—whilst the Anglicans 
are compared to the Volunteers. In his last 
paper, that on ‘ Descartes’ Discourse,’ he has 
a telling passage @ propos of the “ great anta- 
gonist.” After deploring the triumph of the 
Cardinal Inquisitor over Galileo, and the fol- 
lies of the Schoolmen, he turns to the present, 
and now he observes, “ Charity children would 
be ashamed not to know that the earth moves; 
while the schoolmen are forgotten ; and the 
Cardinals—well, the Cardinals are at the Gcu- 
menical Council, still at their old business of 
trying to stop the movement of the world.” 
Of education there are many things of deep 
interest said in these papers ; education and 
the due share of a training in physical science 
in it, are subjects which Prof. Huxley has 
near at heart. These are noble words—“ That 
man, I think, has had a liberal education who 
has been so trained in youth that his body is 
the ready servant of his will, and does with 
ease and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect 
is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts 
of equal strength, and in smooth working 
order; ready, like a steam-engine, to be turned 
to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind ; whose 
mind is stored with a knowledge of the great 
and fundamental truths of nature, and of the 
laws of her operations ; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions are trained to come to heel by a 
vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science ; who has learnt to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art, to hate all vile- 
ness, and to respect others as himself.” p. 39. 
In advocating, with all the power he can 
muster, the cause of the natural sciences in 
education, he is led to suggest “a scientific 
Sunday School in every parish.” He has no- 
thing but strong condemnation for the false 
logic of those who ‘“‘ object, that they find it 
derogatory to the honour of the God whom 
they worship, to awaken the minds of the 
young to the infinite wonder and majesty of the 
works which they proclaim His, and to teach 
them those laws which must needs be His 
laws, and therefore of all things needful for 
man to know.” Mr. Huxley does not run into 
extremes in his advocacy of the claims of 
science in education. He observes—‘ There 
are other forms of culture besides physical 
science ; and I should be profoundly sorry to 
see the fact forgotten, or even to observe a ten- 
dency to starve or cripple literary or zsthetic 
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culture for the sake of science.” Elsewhere he 
says, ‘I have the greatest respect and love for 
literature ; nothing would grieve me more than 
to see literary training other than a very pro- 
minent branch of education.” And again, in 
another place, he speaks feelingly as one who 
has had grateful experience of taking “ refuge 
in the great source of pleasure without alloy, 
the serene resting-place for worn human nature 
—the world of Art.” Of the relation of our 
two great universities to education, he has 
formed an estimate that is partly true and 
partly false. He wisely says, “This is an 
awful subject, and one I almost fear to touch 
with my unhallowed hands.” The dictum 
of the Commissioners of 1850 is quoted :— 
“The fact that so few books of profound re- 
search emanate from the University of Oxford 
materially impairs its character as a seat of 
learning, and consequently its hold on the 
respect of the nation.” Twenty years have 
somewhat changed this state of things, and 
the reproaches addressed to Oxford and 
Cambridge are rather overcharged. Prof. 
Huxley sees an example, which might be ad- 
vantageously imitated, in the German univer- 
sities. ‘The Germans dominate the intellec- 
tual world by virtue of the same simple secret 
as that which made Napoleon the master of 
old Europe. They have declared la carriére 
ouverte aux talents, and every Bursch marches 
with a professor’s gown in his knapsack. Let 
him become a great scholar or man of science, 
and ministers will compete for his services. In 
Germany, they do not leave the chance of his 
holding the office he would render illustrious 
to the tender mercies of a hot canvass and the 
final wisdom of a mob of country parsons.” 

With regard to how, when, and what to 
teach in Physical Science, some expressions of 
opinion are to be gathered from this volume 
which are worth consideration. Prof. Huxley 
would have every child instructed in what 
the Germans call “ Erdkunde,” and for which 
our nearest equivalent is Physical Geography ; 
and he would also have elementary chemistry 
and the elements of human physiology taught 
in every school. In answer to the question, 
When should scientific education be com- 
menced? he would say, With the dawn of 
intelligence. There is nothing which Prof. 
Huxley insists on more, in connexion with this 
subject, than the necessity of a practical study 
by the student and of actual acquaintance on 
the teacher’s part with the facts and things 
under study.— ; 

“Tf scientific education is to be dealt with as 
mere bookwork it will be better not to attempt it, 
but to stick to the Latin Grammar, which makes 
no pretence to be anything but bookwork. . . Mere 
book learning in physical science is a sham and 
a delusion: what you teach unless you wish to be 
impostors, that you must first know; and real 
knowledge in science means personal acquaintance 
with the facts, be they few or many.” 

Rightly is a word said in favour of lectures, 
which some weak teachers have tried to dis- 
pense with :— 

“The object of lectures is, in the first place, to 
awaken the attention and excite the enthusiasm 
of the student; and this, I am sure, may be effected 
to a far greater extent by the oral discourse and by 
the personal influence of a respected teacher than 
in any other way.” ; 

A short article from the Reader in its best 
days is reprinted as the second essay in this 
volume, in which so good a word is said on 





the question of woman’s rights that we can 
but quote it. After discussing some aspects 
of female emancipation, Mr. Huxley remarks, 
that as long as potential motherhood is her lot, 
it is to be feared that woman will be found to 
be fearfully weighted in the race of life ; but, 
he says, “the duty of man is to see that not 
a grain is piled upon that load beyond what 
nature imposes ; that injustice is not added to 
inequality.” These words are simple fairness, 
which the advocates of woman’s rights will 
gladly remember ; the extent of their meaning 
is explained by previous paragraphs, in which 
the study of medicine, law, and philosophy is 
yielded to the claims of “ sweet girl graduates.” 

Besides writers on philosophy, the frequency 
with which Goethe, Dante and the Bible are 
quoted by Prof. Huxley cannot but strike one 
who looks through this volume, or has listened 
to many of his lectures. It is a good thing to 
quote Goethe, no doubt, but this may be 
carried a little too far, as is Greek quotation 
by another eminent biological professor. Are 
not the plays of Shakspeare as good for his 
purpose as the pages of Goethe or Dante? 
We suppose not; however, Prof. Huxley atones 
for his slighting our great poet by his remark- 
able acquaintance with the text of Scripture. 
In these lectures and others, the Bible has often 
served him with an illustration or an appro- 
priate half-sentence. It is not only in his use 
of biblical language and allusions that Prof. 
Huxley resembles another great popular orator, 
to wit, Mr. Bright, but also in his skilful use 
of homely illustrations, which are sometimes 
made to give a humorous, at other times a 
more serious turn to his discourse. “ Will you 
give a man,” he asks, “ with this much infor- 
mation a vote? In easy times he sells it for 
a pot of beer. Why should he not? It is of 
about as much use to him as a chignon, and 
he knows as much what to do with it for any 
other purpose.” In another place he compares 
common sense and science—the one to the 
club wielded by the brawny arm of an untu- 
tored savage, the other to the polished weapon 
with which the guardsman gives his cut and 
thrust; “the sword exercise is only the hewing 
and poking of the club-man developed and 
perfected.” A beautiful allegory is that of the 
game of chess, in which he supposes each man 
and woman of us to be engaged. — 

“The chess-board is the world, the pieces are 
phenomena of the universe, the rules of the game 
are what we call the laws of nature. The player 
on the other side is hidden from us. We know that 
his play is always fair, just, and patient. But also 
we know, to our cost, that he never overlooks a 
mistake, or makes the smallest allowance for 
ignorance. To the man who plays well, the highest 
stakes are paid, with that sort of overflowing gene- 
rosity with which the strong shows delight in 
strength. And one who plays ill is checkmated— 
without haste, but without remorse. My metaphor 
will remind some of you of the famous picture in 
which Retzsch has depicted Satan playing at chess 
with man for his soul. Substitute for the mocking 
fiend in that picture, a calm, strong angel who is 
playing for love, as we say, and would rather lose 
than win—and I should accept it as an image of 
human life.” 

Those who have read these lectures and 
essays as they have appeared will be glad to 
have them together in one volume ; whilst the 
earlier ones will probably be new to many who 
have made Prof. Huxley’s acquaintance as a 
teacher of late years. The reply to Prof. Kolli- 
ker’s criticism of Darwin’s theory and to Flou- 





rens’ astonishing outburst on the same subject 
will, no doubt, interest a larger class to-day than 
when first published in the Natural History 
Review. Moreover, persons, whether hostile or 
friendly, who are interested in knowing what 
are the beliefs and aspirations of an increas- 
ingly powerful body of the younger men of 
science, will be able to form a correct notion 
on this point from the study of these papers 
by its representative man. 








The Student’s Manual of Irish History. By M. 
F. Cusack. (Longmans «& Co.) 

Lectures on the History of Ireland (Second 
Series) from A.D. 1534 to the Date of 
the Plantation of Ulster. By Alexander G. 
Richey. (Same publishers.) 


THE most patriotic work to which in the 
present day an Irishman could set himself, 
would be a history of his country. The task 
would be severe, and it is probable that, 
though after-ages might do justice to a truth- 
seeking scholar, in his own time the author of 
such a work would receive small praise, and 
would probably be the subject of virulent 
attack from Ultramontanes and Orangemen, 
Saxons and Celts. When we have an accurate 
knowledge of the main events of Irish history, 
a point which is as yet by no means attained, it 
will then be possible to write a manual of the 
subject for the use of students. But, at present, 
a book of this kind can only be a summary 
of the current ideas on Irish history, most of 
which are based upon the statements of ill 
informed or unprincipled writers. In the 
manual before us the prejudices of the writer 
lead her to attribute more to religious influ- 
ences than they were probably concerned in, 
but, with this exception, her history is not 
otherwise than an impartial statement of the 
usually received accounts of events. The au- 
thoress divides her history, from the earliest 
times to the Union, into five periods, but these 
are by no means such as the course of events 
indicate. 

Disregarding minor circumstances and inci- 
dents of but passing importance, we believe that 
Irish history from the most remote recorded 
times to the present day may be divided into 
two great periods. The first comprises the rise, 
the reign and the gradual ruin of Celtic civili- 
zation: the second records the foundation and 
maintenance of the state which was built up 
when the old structure was completely levelled, 
and of which our own times have seen the 
decline. It may be called the period of the 
Protestant oligarchy. The meeting-point of 
these two periods is the reign of James the 
First. 

The thoroughness and antiquity of civiliza- 
tion in Ireland, and its apparent isolation from 
all contemporary culture make it a study of 
the highest interest, and fortunately it is not, 
like the investigation of Etruscan politics or 
Pictish literature, one of those occupations in 
which zeal is likely to meet with little to 
reward its toil: it seems probable that the 
more industriously the mass of manuscript 
Irish literature is conned, the more we shall 
know of the early art, law and literature of the 
country. It is certain that the elaborate legal 
system which was codified in the fifth century 
was at that time respected and obeyed through- 
out the island, and had already acquired such 
sacredness from its antiquity as to be thought 
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unalterable. From the regulations contained in 
these laws, as well as from other early writings, 
it is clear that literature, medicine and music 
had been studied for centuries. The art of 
working in metals had at an early period, as 
numerous existing specimens testify, reached 
an elaboration of design and a neatness of 
workmanship which it must have taken ages 
to attain; and the fact that the origin of this 
art in Ireland was attributed to the Tuatha Da 
Danaans, very early settlers in the island, is 
collateral evidence of the length of time for 
which it had been practised. One tradition 
points to the advance of the early Irish in 
mechanical surgery. The king Nuadha having 
lost his hand in battle, Diancecht, his phy- 
sician, treated the wound, and an artificer was 
found who replaced the lost member by a 
silver hand, furnished with proper joints. 

Irish history differs from that of England in 
an important particular—the time of the for- 
mation of the national ideas and character. 
The study of the history of England before the 
Norman Conquest is rather of value to the 
antiquarian than to the practical politician ; 
but a thorough acquaintance with the institu- 
tions and history of Ireland, before the intro- 
duction of the foreign element which began in 
the reign of Henry the Second, is absolutely 
essential for a knowledge of the Irish character. 
It was in those early times that the mind of 
the Irish nation was formed. The broad state- 
ments of the ethnologist are not sufficient, and 
accurate notions of the nature of the Irish 
people can never be based upon the general 
definitions of Celts given in natural histories 
of mankind. It is difficult to say how far 
institutions are the offspring and how far the 
parents of national character ; but, as a study 
of the history of Parliament will give a far 
juster knowledge of what the English nation 
really is than a thousand disquisitions on the 
origin of the Saxons, so we are sure that an 
examination of the Brehon laws and their 
contemporaneous institutions will give the 
student a truer notion of the Irish than all the 
conjectures of anthropologists. We regret that 
the sketch which Mrs. Cusack gives of the 
Senchus Mor is not fuller and more accurate ; 
and in passing from her manual, in many 
respects useful, we cannot help remarking that 
the numerous inaccuracies in spelling and 
occasional erroneous quotations show a defi- 
ciency in scholarship which the writer of an 
elementary work ought to have avoided. 

Mr. Richey’s lectures are a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the foundation of what 
Acts of Parliament used to term the Protestant 
Interest in Ireland. In his first lecture he 
describes the state of Ireland in 1535, and 
he traces the various changes in its condition 
up to the establishment of English law and 
Protestant supremacy in the reign of James 
the First. In 1534 Ireland was ruled by 
a number of potentates all really, but none 
nominally, independent. The Lord Deputy 
was about as subordinate to the King of 
England as the Pasha of Egypt now is to the 
Sultan. Ulster, Connaught, and the greater 
part of Munster, were governed by Irish chiefs 
and under the Irish law. The seaport towns 
were strong communities, and among their 
citizens English law had force. The inhabitants 
of the Pale, though nominally under the direct 
protection of the King, were really almost 
without legal protection of any kind. They 





suffered all the exactions of feudalism, and had 
none of its advantages. What the legal impo- 
sitions of their lords did not take from them 
the lawless incursions of the Irish deprived 
them of. By day the Norman lord drove off 
part of their cattle for coyne and livery, and 
by night an Irish chieftain might sweep the 
remainder across the Pale. For weeks they 
were obliged to follow a baron of the Pale on 
his hostings, and at another time were forced 
to fly from their farms before some armed band 
from beyond the Pale. 

Outside the Pale, Irish law was administered 
by the native chieftains with tolerable fairness. 
Mr. Richey shows how little the English rule 
in Ireland was guided by consistent policy, 
and he justly points out that the way in which 
men of every race—Celt, Saxon, Norman— 
were affected by the state of the country 
proves that its disorder was owing, not to a 
national incapacity for order, but to a conflict 
of interests which prevented the establishment 
of any central power competent to suppress 
petty tyranny and to maintain justice. The 
general policy which Henry the Eighth, 
Edward the Sixth, Mary, Elizabeth and James 
the First pursued in Ireland was that of Plan- 
tation. Plantation meant the establishment of 
Englishmen as landowners in Ireland, the 
extermination of native proprietors, and the 
reduction of the inhabitants at large to slavery. 
The first trial of this policy on a large scale 
was in the King’s and Queen’s counties. Two 
tribes, the O’Mores and O’Connors, were dis- 
possessed, and the tribe-lands granted to Eng- 
lishmen, the body of the tribe being retained 
to work the soil. Plantation was next tried 
in Munster, after the rebellion of the Earl of 
Desmond, and was carried out more extensively 
still by James the First in Ulster. Writers 
who have supposed that these plantations 
caused a large English admixture are mistaken. 
The planters were but a handful of men in 
each county. Though often of mean birth 
whence they came, they always assumed the 
position of squires on their new estates: they 
despised the Irish, and married amongst them- 
selves. What they got easily they spent readily ; 
and improvidence, the hostility of the natives, 
and the discomforts of a conquered country, 
caused them to emigrate in great numbers. 
A few of their descendants still remain in 
Treland, but they have produced no important 
change in the Irish race. Mr. Richey narrates 
all the horrors which the Plantation policy 
gave rise to, and he aptly describes the Plan- 
tation of Ulster as the division of the spoil of 
the wars of Queen Elizabeth. His account of 
the establishment of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, and his sketch of the careers of Shan 
O'Neil and Hugh O'Neil are full of interest, 
and will give the reader some idea how tangled 
is the web of Irish history. 








The Blunders of Vice and Folly: and their 
Self-acting Chastisements. By John George 
Hargreaves. (Strahan & Co.) 

tEMINDING us of those more persevering than 

fortunate mechanicians who spend years of 

strenuous effort in fabricating machinery only 
to ascertain after all their labour that their 
devices are infringements of existing patents 
or bootless reproductions of disused contri- 
vances, Mr. Hargreaves offers us as novel 
truths some of the most familiar truisms of 





moral philosophy, and asks us to aceept ag 
new remedies for the evil propensities of human 
nature certain well-known illustrations of the 
advantageous consequences of virtuous action. 
“‘ Looking at the matter deliberately,” he ob- 
serves in the last sentence of his volume,— 
“looking at it ultimately, looking at it alter- 
nately, again I say vice is folly, virtue is 
wisdom,—vice is misery, virtue happiness,— 
vice is warfare, virtue peace,—vice is a craven, 
contemptible thing, virtue is a conquering, 
unconquerable power.” From thoughtful ob- 
servation of the ways and experiences of men, 
the disappointments of the wicked and the 
satisfactions of the good, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that every crime is a blunder, and 
that sinners should be ridiculed or pitied as. 
insane persons who exercise the faculties of 
their diseased minds in securing for themselves. 
various degrees of wretchedness. Every vicious 
habit is productive of retributive sufferings, the: 
dread of which would deter most men of morbid 
proclivities from perseverance in wickedness. 
if they were fully enlightened respecting the- 
nature and consequences of sin. Could it 
discern its true interests, Selfishness would 
assume the graces and walk in the paths of 
Benevolence. Such are the results of Mr. 
Hargreaves’s survey of crime and its fruits = 
and it is needless to say that in so far as they 
relate to the general consequences of immorality 
we have no inclination to question the cor- 
rectness of his representations. But it is not 
in our power to commend the originality of 
the moralist who is never true without being 
commonplace. His principal doctrines are not 
calculated to startle a people whose chief 
poet more than three centuries since taught 
that men’s pleasant vices are the instruments 
whereby outraged Nature chastizes them for 
their offences against her laws, and whose 
folk-lore declares that honesty is the best policy 
and virtue its own reward. Without claiming 
merit for a distinct discovery in morals Cole- 
ridge, with apt humour, defined a rogue as. 
a fool with a cireumbendibus. Mr. Hargreaves. 
writes many a page in demonstration of the 
familiar definition, and would have us regard 
the truth of the concise aphorism as one of his 
peculiar contributions to moral science. 

Had Mr. Hargreaves confined himself to 
didactic illustration of his favourite notions 
respecting immorality, he would have produced 
an altogether unentertaining work ; but, fortu- 
nately for his readers, he enlivens his pages with 
stories of famous instances of moral aberration, 
and in the delight of telling anecdotes often 
loses sight of the main purpose of his labours. 
Not that his personal stories are more novel. 
than his opinions. The narrator who drags: 
into an essay on ‘The Ancient Art of Fibbing’ 
the story of Theodore Hook’s ‘ Berners Street 
Hoax,’ and reproduces in another paper some 
of Mr. Cyrus Redding’s choicest tales about 
remarkable misers, has drawn his biographical 
instances from volumes that may be found 
on the shelves of nearly every sea-side cir- 
culating library. They lack the charm of 
newness, and are sometimes of questionable 
accuracy. The author’s anecdotes will afford 
amusement to readers who will detect at a 
glance the flimsiness and weakness of the 
more serious parts of his performance. Most 
of the stories are apposite to the writer's argu- 
ments, and nearly all of them are re-told with 
a sprightliness and a manifest relish of their 
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humour that cannot fail to render them accept- 
able to lovers of old gossip. But though we 
have little to urge against the author’s choice 
of familiar stories, and even less to object 
against the style in which he reproduces them, 
he has much to learn about the idiosyncrasies 
of vicious dispositions, and the motives which 
impel men to seek gratification in evil courses. 
If we except from consideration the one very 
small class of avaricious creatures who hoard 
their wealth in receptacles that withhold it 
from circulation and the consequent growth 
which inordinate lovers of money, even more 
than ordinarily prudent persons, desire, Mr. 
Hargreaves is not justified in saying of any 
typical miser, ‘So long as he lives, his wealth 
is utterly profitless to the community; the 
sole condition which can restore its value is 
his removal.” Money invested in the public 
funds, or any of the commercial enterprises 
which find employment for capital, is equally 
beneficial to society whether the dividends 
accruing from it be paid to a man who spends 
them for himself, or to one who hands them 
over to other persons to spend for him with 
a view to his still further enrichment. The 
invested accumulations of John Elwes were 
not less beneficial to his country because the 
poor madman could not find heart to spend 
an insignificant fraction of his stupendous 
income on comforts for his own miserable body. 
Through falling into an obvious error with 
respect to the injurious results of miserly 
practices, Mr. Hargreaves misses a no less 
obvious opportunity of demonstrating the 
contemptible insignificance of the sordid accu- 
mulator, whose vice whilst yielding the sharpest 
punishment to himself occasions society no- 
thing worse than local and trivial inconvenience, 
and whose wealth becomes much less his own 
property than the possession of society, from 
whom he would fain withhold it. Even in 
the places where he comes nearest to a true 
view of the miser’s ludicrous insignificance in 
the social system, and a just appreciation of 
the unhappy creature’s cruelty to himself, the 
author fails to detect the conditions which 
afford the niggard some compensation for his 
self-imposed misery, and to see the peculiar 
enjoyment which is at the same time his motive 
and reward. 

The pursuit of money is one of the several 
games of life which are largely popular with 
mankind. Though it seldom has attractions 
for the young, they are exceptional men who 
pass the term of middle life without trying 
their luck at it with some degree of zeal and 
resoluteness. It is not too much to say that, 
of men in the middle term of existence and in 
comfortable circumstances, two out of every 
three endeavour to acquire more money than 
they would care to spend; and that in doing 


so they are actuated chiefly by the same 


motives which induce them to prove their skill 
at any other fascinating and difficult sport. 
With the majority of men who make trial 
of the pleasures of money-gaining, the excite- 
ment of the game is, in the first instance, only 
one of several vivid emotions to which they 
have recourse for the sake of immediate exhila- 
ration quite as much as for ulterior advantage. 
The pleasure of overcoming the difficulties 
which beset the pursuer of wealth in the earlier 
stages of the sport, and the delight which 
attends success in a field of enterprise that has 
comparatively few prizes for the vast multitude 





of aspirants, would render the game widely 
attractive even if the winners in the race 
gained nothing more substantial than social 
distinction. Of the many who make trial of 
the sport, some lose heart after a few unlucky 
ventures; others withdraw in obedience to 
moral forces that forbid them to devote their 
life to the chase; not a few retire after an 
initiatory course of moderate successes, on con- 
ceiving a distaste for peculiar excitements of 
the game: but those to whom the pastime 
proves congenial seldom relinquish a sport 
which, from obvious causes, becomes more and 
more fascinating as the players grow in years, 
and is especially adapted to old age because 
the infirmities of life’s last stage are no impedi- 
ments in its pursuit. More merciful to a rich 
man’s wealth than to aught else of his posses- 
sions, Time spares him his land and money, 
whilst it slowly despoils him of other endow- 
ments; or rather, whilst rapidly weakening 
him in every other respect, actually increases 
his ability to win riches. The hands, which 
gout and age have rendered unable to deal 
a pack of cards, can still draw cheques and 
acknowledgments. Their owner may have 
lost the power to avoid defeat at every 
other game, but he can still distinguish him- 
self at money-making. Every quarter-day 
gives the lie to those who suggest that he has 
outlived his powers, for it demonstrates arith- 
metically his increased ability to carry off the 
stakes for which so many contend in vain. 
When Thackeray maintained that a good hand 
of cards was the best of all flatterers, he forgot 
the subtle and delicate and incontestable adula- 
tion which every circular announcing the pay- 
ment of another dividend affords to the senile 
capitalist, who grows stronger in purse as he 
becomes weaker in brain. ‘Then, too, the 
fine waggery of punishment (if I may so 
speak),” says Mr. Hargreaves, “is exemplified 
in the fact that avarice increases with age, and 
that the miser becomes more and more enslaved 
to gold as his power of enjoying et ts lessened 
and his term of lordship, or rather of keeper- 
ship, is abridged.” In thinking that the miser’s 
delight in his acquisitions diminishes with the 
growth of time, Mr. Hargreaves is altogether 
wrong. On the contrary, the peculiar enjoy- 
ment of the miser increases in proportion as 
he approaches the condition in which he loses 
all ability to care for anything but the delight 
of having much and getting more. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Money's Worth, By Tom Hood. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Long Odds. By Marcus Clarke. (Melbourne, 
Clarson & Co.) 
Tue author of ‘Money’s Worth’ explains in 
the Preface the peculiar characteristic of the 
work in the following words: “It is, I hope, 
unnecessary for me to apologize for making 
the hero of my novel one of my own craft... . 
But it has often struck me that the typical 
writer met with in fiction has been a being 
nobody ever met with in real life, and that 
he, consequently, gave people very erroneous 
impressions. I have, therefore, in this story 
endeavoured, to the best of my ability, to give 
a plain and unexaggerated picture of the 
struggles of a young beginner in the métier, 
hoping it may prove not uninteresting to the 
reader, even though it be not sensational.” 





We anticipated, from this, a story in which 
the literary gentleman would play the principal 
part, and were rather disappointed to find 
him only occupying a secondary position in 
the scenes depicted. In truth, while cordially 
acknowledging that the character of Lancelot 
Oldham is naturally depicted, and perfectly 
distinct from the usual vulgar type of littérateur 
met with in fiction, we must say that his life 
seems a particularly commonplace one. Beyond 
the facts that he was one of the staff of “The 
Daily Cockcrow,” and some time editor of the 
“ Obelisk,” and that on the premature decline 
of the daily paper he was temporarily out of 
employment, the professional part of his life, 
which the author has nominally devoted the 
present work to illustrate, has absolutely 
nothing in it to be noted. As to the domestic 
part of Lancelot’s career, it is simplicity itself. 
An early marriage with a pretty wife, and 
a wonderful baby, constitute its only salient 
features. If the present work relied entirely 
upon the nominal hero for its story, we should 
not be able to say as much for it as we can. 
There are, however, several individuals of more 
or less well-pronounced rascality who create 
plenty of “divarsion,” and afford Mr. Hood 
good opportunities for studies of the different 
types of mankind, which he avails himself of 
with considerable skill. The virtues of this 
work in a literary point of view are two in 
number : the one is the power that the author 
displays of appreciating and delineating differ- 
ent shades of character so that the reader 
recognizes at once the portrait and its resem- 
blance to nature ; the other is the vivacity of 
style and “go” which make every page of the 
book readable. It will be seen that these are 
tolerably good qualities to start with, and such 
as are pretty sure to make a successful novel ; 
and successful, to a certain extent, the present 
work is, but not so thoroughly so as it would be 
but for the following drawbacks: Mr. Hood 
must not feel hurt when we say that ‘ Money’s 
Worth’ gives evident signs of not only great 
haste, but of worse—great carelessness. It is 
as if he had all along been only mindful of 
how he was writing, not of what he was writ- 
ing. If we judged from the impression their 
perusal created upon us, we should say that 
when the author commenced the first of his 
three volumes he had not the slightest idea 
what the tale was to be, but trusted that as he 
went on incidents would suggest themselves 
and enable him to make some kind of a story 
up before he had quite done. If we are mis- 
taken in this, and Mr. Hood really has devoted 
some short time to the subject-matter of his 
writing, we can only quarrel with the want 
of ability which has produced such a strag- 
gling, uninteresting narrative as that contained 
in ‘Money’s Worth.’ But we do not for a 
moment attribute the defect to want of 
ability, for it is patent, from the merits of the 
book in other respects, that the cause of 
its comparative failure is want of forethought 
and lack of appreciation of the difficulty that 
always attends the concoction of a good frame- 
work for a novel. There is one weakness in 
particular, which could easily have been avoided 
by a little trouble, and which surprised us very 
much as coming from Mr. Hood, although we 
are used to it from others: we allude to the 
errors of law that abound. Not to mention 
the laxity with which the proceedings in the 
trial of Mr. Scardrake are conducted, although 
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they are somewhat startling to a lawyer, we 
must express our unmitigated astonishment at 
the author's notions of the liability of trustees. 
Without entering into details which would be 
uninteresting to a general reader, we will merely 
suggest one little difficulty in Mrs. Clayter’s 
way which would probably prevent her ren- 
“dering the hero and Capt. Hassard liable as 
defaulting trustees. These gentlemen were never 
trustees for her, seeing that they were trustees 
for a totally different class of people, and had 
no knowledge whatever of her existence. The 
persons, if any, that Mrs. Clayter should have 
proceeded against were the trustees of her own 
marriage settlement, and not the trustees of 
the settlement of the second Mrs. Clayter, who 
had nothing whatever to do with the former 
trusts. Besides, as all the mischief arose from 
Mrs. Clayter’s own acts, in absconding and 
feigning death, we think it would be found 
rather difficult in practice for her to find a 
remedy against any one. But we do not wish 
to dwell on mere mistakes of law, except so 
far as they bear out our general charge of care- 
lessness: only it is so astonishing that novelists 
should make the silly mistakes in the very 
simplest points of law that they constantly do. 
However, we do not intend by this review 
to give an unfavourable opinion of ‘ Money’s 
Worth’ on the whole, for we willingly acknow- 
ledge its merits and its very readable and 
amusing character, but only to express our 
regret that the author should not do himself 
the justice that he might, and permit himself 
to write a work that we could warmly and 
thoroughly applaud without any reservation. 


‘Long Odds’ is an Australian work pub- 
lished in Melbourne, and originally appeared 
in the Colonial Monthly, a magazine which 
then acknowledged Mr. Clarke as its proprietor 
and editor. The author seems to have been 
taken to task in the colonies for laying the 
scene in England instead of in Australia, but 
so long as he is able to acquit himself satisfac- 
torily of his undertaking, and is really con- 
versant with England and her ways, we do 
not think he is to be blamed for writing about 
the mother country for the edification of his 
brother colonists. We are bound to say that 
the author shows himself quite at home in his 
descriptions of English life, and that he has 
produced a very amusing tale. The hero isa 
young Australian of the Sam Buckly stamp, who 
passes through a variety of experiences over here 
in the shooting, gambling, and fashionable 
“lines,” and, lastly, but not least, in the love- 
making “line.” We shall not attempt to sketch 
the history of his life, but merely state that 
there appears on the scene a most “‘owdacious” 
blackguard, who is ultimately punished accord- 
ing to his deserts, and who is of such transcen- 
dent villany as to merit special notice, and 
that the young hero’s love affairs, though 
clouded at first, are at the end as light and 
prosperous as possible. The book is full of 
descriptions of sport which are, in the main, 
excellent, and there is a freshness and quick- 
ness about the writing which is not often met 
with. Taking it altogether, there are very few 
novels published this season which deserve as 
much praise as ‘Long Odds,’ and we think 
our fellow countrymen in Australia ought to 
be thankful at having such an author as Mr. 
Marcus Clarke among them. 











Die Provenzalische Poesie der Gegenwart. Von 
Eduard Béhmer. (Halle, Barthel.) 


To students of contemporary France, it has 
been known for the last fifteen or twenty years 
that a poetical movement has been going on 
in Provence, which strives to become a national 
one. Half a generation back, several poets, 
who took the scarcely explainable name of 
Felibre, set themselves the task of restoring to 
the Provengal dialect the literary life that it 
had almost lost since the sixteenth century. 
It is true that, between the time of the Trou- 
badours and that of the Felibre, a fairly respect- 
able quantity of poetry had been published in 
the Provengal dialect; but these were only 
isolated attempts, mere jeux d’esprit: none of 
them exercised the least influence on the ten- 
dencies of their contemporaries. The Felibre, 
on the other hand, work together, and with 
a special aim. They have their common 
organ, the Armana Prouvengau, or Provengal 
Almanack, in which they yearly publish their 
compositions ; and of this collection, which is 
now in its sixteenth year of life, 6,000 copies 
are every year sold, chiefly in the country 
districts, where the Provengal dialect is better 
preserved than in the towns. These 6,000 
copies must represent at least from 40,000 to 
50,000 readers. The Felibre have their meet- 
ings sometimes in one town, sometimes in 
another, where they propagate the taste for 
poetry and the love of their native tongue. 
In 1868, for example, several of them met at 
Barcelona (where a movement of Catalan 
renaissance is springing up), on the occasion 
of the jéte of the Juechs Florals, or Floral 
Games, which was celebrated with unusual 
solemnity. 

This is the literary movement of which Prof. 
Bohmer has related the rise and the history 
in the little volume before us, which is full of 
facts and ideas. The facts have been collected 
in Provence itself, from the mouth of the 
Felibre ; and it would certainly be hard to 
have got better information. The extracts that 
Prof. Bohmer gives from Provengal poems are 
also well chosen, and his translations are ele- 
gant and faithful. 

The Professor’s starting-point is the starting- 
point of the poets whose deeds and works he 
makes known; namely, that the native tongue 
of one-third of France is the langue d’oc, and 
that this native tongue must be defended against 
the invasion of French, which, to the South, 
is simply a foreign language. No doubt this 
is true; and the philologist will assuredly 
regret the disappearance of an interesting 
dialect, like the naturalist does the disappear- 
ance of antediluvian animals, which he can 
now only study in badly-preserved bones. But 
it is a law, that every people which has lost 
its nationality must, sooner or later, lose its 
language too; and this is the reason that the 
number of languages goes on decreasing in 
proportion as small populations merge and 
amalgamate into large empires. This is a 
question of fact on which we cannot agree 
with Prof. Bohmer. In his eyes, Germany 
forms but one nationality, because it speaks 
but one language; while France forms two 
nations because she speaks two tongues. If 
this argument is good, France must be at 
least five nations, for her inhabitants talk, 
besides French and the different dialects of 
the langue doc, Breton, Basque and German. 





In truth, language is but an outward sign, and 
often a deceiving one ; for it always survives 
for a greater or less time, the fusion of several 
nations into one. In the case before us, too 
the comparison put forward by Prof. Béhmer 
is not well chosen; for there is almost as much 
difference between High German and Low 
German as between the langue d’oil and the 
langue doc. Both these varieties of French 
have the same origin, the vulgar or country 
Latin; and each resembles the other more than 
it does any of the other descendants of Latin, 
However, whether the Felibre succeed or 
not in re-creating the national feeling in the 
south of France, their work is none the less 
worthy of our interest and sympathy. Like 
attempts are being made in different parts of 
Europe, but in few places have they succeeded 
in producing poets of the greatness of Mistral, 
or works equal to ‘ Mireio’ and ‘ Calendau.’ 
PauL MEYER. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A . = Tales. By Anthony Trollope. (Strahan 
¢ Co. 

In a single volume half-a-dozen. tales are put 
together for lazy readers. They are to literature, 
properly so-called, what an idle pen-and-ink out- 
line, dashed off at random, is to art. They are 
reading for sea-side loungers who cannot bestow 
much thought on what they read. There is nothing 
in the stories to put a strain upon their mental 
powers, and there is as little they will care to 
remember, less that they will not easily and com- 
fortably forget. Such stories are as so many 
caprices. Genius has the prerogative of being 
capricious, but caprices do not necessarily imply 
that Genius exists with them. As experiences of 
an editor’s life, the tales tell us nothing trustworthy, 
for we are not informed where fiction ends or fact, 
if there be any, begins. Altogether, the book is 
hardly worthy of the author. 


A Glance at some of the Prineiples of Comparative 
Philology, as illustrated in the Latin and An- 
glian Forms of Speech. By Lord Neaves. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

Tuts book is the substance of a paper read before 

the — Society of Edinburgh. As it only con- 

tains thirty-eight pages, notes and all, it is clear 
that we can have no more than a “glance.” Indeed 
it is not very clear what the “ principles” are. Lord 

Neaves considers that there are two sets of laws— 

“those that fix the relations between large classes 

of languages to each other, and those which charac- 

terize individual languages” (p. 11). In illustration, 
we have for the first set the phenomena of “Grimm’s 

Law”: for the second, we have certain phonetic 

changes in Latin and in English. But where are 

the principles? These are only facts. 

Lord Neaves’s statements are generally accurate: 
but there are not wanting indications that his study 
of philology has been only (what he himself calls 
it) “pleasing relaxation from severer pursuits.” 
We have suspicious-looking roots—such as mea 
(p. 12), to explain mensis. If Lord Neaves had 
compared ensis, and others, with their equivalents 
in Sanskrit, he would have seen that the nasal is 
no part of the root. He thinks (p. 26) that the 
English “man” may possibly come from manus. 
In p. 37 we are told that we may safely reject the 
supposition that the termination of circwmdo has 
anything to do with the Greek “root @ew”; that 
is 0, the primitive dha. Lord Neaves seems not 
to be aware that the h in such cases was regularly 
dropped in Latin in the middle of a word, so that 
the connexion of the two forms is quite probable, 
and is confirmed by the evidence of the Sanskrit. 
Indeed he starts on his road with the feeling of a 
pioneer in untravelled lands. May we comfort him 
by suggesting that even though “ the field of Latin 
idiosyncrasia is not yet fully explored,” a good 
deal has been done by Corssen ; the second volume 
of the second edition of his great book has just 
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appeared, extended to the comfortable size of more 
than a thousand pages. It is true that Lord Neaves 
does not pretend to write for scholars, but even 
the general public has learnt some philology from 
Prof. Max Miiller. Accordingly, while we have no 
doubt that Lord Neaves has derived both pleasure 
and profit from his philological researches, we can- 
not think that they will do much for the world in 
general. 


A Code of English Law (Principles and Practice) 
for Handy Reference in a Solicitor’s Office. 
By Frederick Richard Syms, Solicitor. Parts 
I. and II. (Stevens & Sons.) 


Tuis work purports to be a “short code of all 
the most important common points likely to occur 
during study or practice” in a solicitor’s office. 
The author states in his Preface that the “work is 
a first effort, and therefore imperfect from every 
point of view.” Whether he means that the book 
is the result of his first effort at authorship, or that 
it is in point of time the first work of its kind, does 
not appear. We agree with him, however, that it 
is very imperfect. The arrangement of its contents 
is bad; the language is mostly loose and in- 
accurate; and the law is in many places very 
imperfectly stated. We give one extract as an 
illustration of the way in which the book has been 
compiled. Under the head ‘ How a Will is made,’ 
page 56, Part IT., the author says, “The will must 
be written, and signed and declared by the testator 
in the presence of two witnesses.” He omits 
altogether to mention a part of the ceremony 
which is absolutely necessary to the validity of the 
will, namely, its attestation and subscription by 
the witnesses in the testator’s presence. The 
above extract may, moreover, leave unlearned 
readers in doubt whether a will should be written 
as well as signed in the presence of the witnesses. 
It does not appear to us that the book can be of 
use to any one. 


Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. Session 1868-9. (Liverpool, 
Holden.) 

Tue Society’s new volume opens with the address 

of their President, Mr. Joseph Mayer. This gentle- 

man seems to have been elected because he is too 
busily engaged to be able to attend; and he grate- 
fully assures his hearers, in the address, that when- 
ever he is absent in body he is present in heart: 
so we suppose it is all the same. The Society 
do not confine their researches to local history. 

Accordingly, while this is not neglected in the 

dozen articles in this volume, we have papers on 

Peruvian petrified eyes, on Oriental geography, 

and on other matters not particularly appertaining 

to the two counties. The two most interesting 
papers refer, one to the most valuable discovery of 

Roman-British culinary vessels ever made in this 

country. They were turned up by the plough, near 

Abergele, in 1862, and they would have been all 

sold by the farmer who found them, to be broken 

up as old metal, but for a certain Mary Owens, the 
farmer’s maid, whose appreciative eye fell upon 
the few that had not gone to the marine-store 
dealers. Mary Owens longed to beautify her kitchen 
with pots and kettles in which dinners may have 
been cooked over Roman-British stoves for legion- 
ary officers and some Cadwallader invited to dine 
with them. For comeliness of shape and fitness for 
the purpose for which they were made, they would 
have extracted approving smiles from Caréme and 
Ude, from Soyer, Watier, and from Francatelli— 
artists worthy of manifesting their magic powers 
in such tasteful kettles and cauldrons. The other 
notable contribution is on the last popular risings 
in the Lancashire Lake country. The famine of the 
year 1800 brought about an 4 om The starving 
men of the dales about the lakes knew that food 
was scarce and dear because monopolists kept it 
back from market in order to increase the price. 
The men did not waylay the monopolizing farmers 
in order to shoot them from behind, or indeed to 
shoot them at all; they simply broke open the 
stores, distributed food for present need, and 
bound the regraters by an oath to bring their 
grain, flour, &c, into market on the next and fol- 





lowing market-days. Troops were sent against these 
quarriers and miners, but they were hard to be 
got at, and they were ultimately let alone. On one 
occasion, when they dissolved a session of Justices 
at Ulverston, one magistrate, Mr. Brooks, refused 
to leave the Bench. This brave man was seized by 
rude hands and thrust out of an open window, 
a gigantic and powerful miner of Coniston, named 
Park, grasping his ankles and suspending him for 
a time head downwards over the crowded street. 
This was the only act of personal violence com- 
mitted throughout the riots; and Mr. Brooks was 
hauled in again, after a moment’s exposure, suffer- 
ing only some fright and considerable indignity. 
But he was allowed to depart in peace, and was 
never again molested. This paper is a good chapter 
contributed to the local history of men and their 
manners. The men and manners in Northumber- 
land some forty years earlier were not so gentle as 
in the dales about the lakes. In 1761, when the 
Northumbrian colliers and the militia fought a new 
Battle of Hexham, the latter lost an officer and 
three men, but above a score of the colliers were 
left dead on the field. 


The Terrible Sights of London, and Labours of 
Love in the midst of them. By Thomas Archer. 
(Stanley Rivers.) 

Tue Modern Babylon is a picturesque subject for 

@ modern Martin to paint in words. Its shadows 

are as intense as its lights are blinding. Its glories 

are as refulgent as its guilt is enormous and inex- 
pressible. There is nowhere more charity or more 
cruelty. It would be hard to exceed it for unosten- 
tatious virtue or for brazen-faced sin; for men who 
are heroes or for men who are barely above beasts. 
Heine compared the throng at Cheapside to the 
struggle of the French for life, at the passage of 
the Beresina, where every man thought only of 
himself, and would slay his brother only to save 
his own life. But if the comparison hold good in 
certain respects it fails in others. The cotton- 
famine subscription at the Mansion House showed 
how thousands of hands were eagerly and lovingly 
held out to rescue the drowning. The hospitals 
and charities of the capital embrace every sort of 
sufferer. From magnificent St. Bartholomew’s, with 
its numerous staff, down to the little Evelina with 
its baby patients tended by Messrs. Barker, Evans 
and Willett, there is no lack of refuge for those 
who are heavily stricken. If one might say so, 
the only Asylum yet left to be built by eccen- 
tric charity is one for the Destitute Wicked; 

—and even they are not altogether overlooked. 

It is only of late years that infant suffering has 

been especially provided against. When Mead 

stepped from his doorway to his chariot—in Great 

Ormond Street—he little thought of the tender 

children who would lie in the saloons of his 

mansion, or bask in his garden, where the famous 
doctor used to sip his claret. Under the roof where 
slept Macaulay when a boy, children young as he 
are being nursed into life again. Out of all Mr. 
Archer has written concerning the terrible sights 
of London, there is nothing more interesting than 
the twenty years’ history of this hospital for 
children. It comes like a warm sunburst in the 
darkest part of the storm. This house is a real 
mustard-seed developing into a large and salu- 
brious tree. It began with one little sufferer 
and a mere threepenny-piece of income, and 
now it has 70 beds, has relieved 15,000 patients, 
and in donations and annual subscriptions 
has an average revenue of above 6,0001. After 
all, there is a more interesting record than that 
of the old Mead and Macaulay house in Great 

Ormond Street. The little “ Evelina,” in the South- 

wark Bridge Road, only dates from June, 1869. 

It was founded with 30 beds by the Baron Fer- 

dinand de Rothschild, whose sympathy for suffering 

was born of painful experience. The beds for the 

Evelina patients will soon amount to a hundred. 

The out-patients alone are above that number daily, 

and Messrs. Barker, Evans and Willett have no 

sinecure in their office. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the hospital is open for suffering infants 
be their parents who or what they may. The 





Baron reserved only one ward of eight beds for 

Jewish children, and this has seldom been full. It 

has been perfectly provided for in other ways. 

There is a Jewish kitchen, a Jewish cook, and a 

little roll of the Law hallows the lintel of the door- 

way of this special ward. The name of the gene- 
rous founder of the whole is closely connected with 
charity, and this reminds us of a notable illustra- 
tion of the fact. Some benevolent agents who had 
just received a subscription from the first Baron 

Rothschild remarked that, large as the sum was, 

his son had subscribed a much larger. “Aye!” said 

the Baron, “he can well afford it. See what a rich 
father he has got !” 

My Campaigns in America: a Journal kept by 
Count William de Deux-Ponts, 1780-81. ‘Prange 
lated from the French Manuscript, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Samuel Abbott Green. 
(Low & Co.) 

THE manuscript diary which Mr. Green presents 

to the American public was picked up by him on 

a bookstall in Paris, whither it had been brought 

a few weeks before from the province of Lorraine. 

It relates the adventures of an officer in the French 

army, who served with the expedition sent to 

America in 1780, and distinguished himself at the 

siege of Yorktown. Count William de Deux-Ponts, 

as the diarist calls himself, dropping the German 
form of his title, is introduced in the picture of 

Lord Cornwallis’s Surrender, which hangs in the 

Capitol at Washington, and this association will 

give the book more interest than its contents in 

themselves would ensure it. 


England to Delhi: a Narrative of Indian Travel. 
By John Matheson, Glasgow. With a Map and 
Illustrations. (Longmans & Co.) 


WE opened this large, handsome book with con- 
siderable interest, expecting to find a store of 
instructive remarks from a Glasgow merchant bent 
on enlightening his countrymen as to the develop- 
ment of Indian resources. We confess to being 
grievously disappointed; in fact, all that is worth 
reading in the book might be put into ten pages. 
At page 266 there is a useful table of the exports 
from Calcutta to Great Britain, and in the 43rd 
chapter there are two or three descriptions of “ in- 
digenous industry,” as Mr. Matheson alliteratively 
styles camphor-refining and toddy-distilling ; and 
this is all that this volume of 523 quarto pages has 
wherewith to repay perusal. We have read every 
word of it conscientiously, pen in hand, ready to 
seize on anything new for our note-book ; but we 
find ourselves mechanically recording only the two 
brief words, péya caxédv. Mr. Matheson, as we 
find from his Preface, travelled to India a long 
while ago, and it does not enhance the value of his 
pages that “seven years have elapsed since hisreturn 
home.” He made the stereotyped journey to 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Delhi and Allahabad, 
including Cawnpore and Lucknow, which, in anti- 
cipation of Mr. W. W. Hunter’s improved Oriental 
spelling, we will take the liberty of writing Kanh- 
pur and Lakhnau. There was nothing of incident 
in his travel, and he either did not meet with, or 
did not care to describe, any noticeable persons, 
either European or native. Why, then, was the 
book written? This is a question which we pass 
on to intending readers. There are other ques- 
tions, however, which we must ask, and to very 
few of which we can give a satisfactory answer. 
Why, then, in the first place, does Mr. Matheson 
call the Juma Masjid, the Friday or Cathedral 
Mosque, invariably Jumna Musjid? Is it that he 
thinks there is some connexion between its name 
and the name of the river Jumna? Why does he 
write the name of the Supreme Being Bhogabor, 
Esher and Khodah, for the benefit of the Hindts 
who have hitherto been content with Bhagwan an 

Ishwar? Who are the tawdry men of Kabul? 
The Afghans are athletic, hirsute and bloody- 
minded ; but tawdry we never heard them called 
before. Who, again, are the Synds? We prefer 
to call them Saiyids ; but perhaps Mr. Matheson 
curtails their name to make up for the undue 
lengthening of other names, such as “ palanqueen,” 
which he seems to think has been corrupted by 
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the Indians into palki. Even in quoting from his 
own countrymen, Mr. Matheson is not exact,—as 
witness Sir J. Suckling’s lady’s little feet, which 
we are told “stroll in and out.” We need not 
wonder, therefore, that the great Feast of the 
Mohammedans is here spoken of as a festival, and 
that the Imambiara is said “to gladden the eyes 
of the Shiahs of the Muharram,”—which is much 
the same as saying that the Confessional gladdens 
the eyes of the Catholics of Good Friday. As we 
have said, there are some useful descriptions of 
industrial occupations, such as that of the manu- 
factures of lac-dye and shellac. If Mr. Matheson 
had confined himself to statistics, he might have 
supplied a valuable pamphlet. Yet even his 
statistics are not altogether inaccurate. Thus, he 
gives the number of police in Bengal as 214,848, 
and then adds, that “there is only one constable 
to more than seven square miles.” 


Friederich Ferdinand Graf von Beust. Sein Leben 
and vornehmlich staatsmannisches Wirken. Von 
Dr. Friedrich W. Ebeling. Erster Band. (Leipsic, 
Woller; London, Nutt.) 

So far as we have had the patience to wade through 
this book, it contains only one biographical fact of 
interest, and that is connected with Count Beust’s 
earliest infancy. The nurse who had charge of him 
directly after his birth, bathed him in some old 
wine which was given her as a present, and thereby 
imparted to the child a habit of extreme irritability. 
We do not know if this beginning is to be taken 
as significant of the Count’s political career, but 
we cannot help wishing that the biographer had 
received the same stimulus. His pages are loaded 
with speeches, despatches, and a mass of similar 
material, under the weight of which we lose sight 
of Count Beust altogether. Long political disquisi- 
tions on the conduct of a minister of one of the 
smaller German States from 1848 to 1860 may be 
interesting to native disputants, but they do not 
answer our definition of a biography. 


We have on our table The Manual of Colours and 
Dye Wares, by J. W. Slater (Lockwood),— Pewitner’s 
Comprehensive Specifier, edited by W. Young (Long- 
mans),— Results of Astronomical Observations made 
at the Melbourne Observatory in the Years 1866, 
1867 and 1868 (Melbourne, Mason, Firth & Co.), 
—On the Vernon Dante, by H. C. Barlow, M.D. 
{Williams & Norgate),—The ‘Army Enlistment 
Bill of 1870’ Analyzed and Discussed, by Capt. F. 
Trench (Macmillan),—_Home-Made Wines, How to 
Make and Keep them, by G. Vine (Groombridge), 
—An Account of the Township of Iffey, by the 
Rev. E. Marshall, M.A. (Parker), — Journal of 
the General Convention of the Church of Ireland, 
First Session, 1870, edited by the Rev. A. T. Lee, 
LL.D. (Dublin, Hodges & Foster),— and Bible 
Lessons, by the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A., Part I. 
(Macmillan). — Also the following pamphlets : 
Queensland the Progressive, by J.C. White (Wilson), 
—Quaritch’s Catalogue of Manuscripts, Block Books, 
&¢c., No. 260,— Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Educational Guide (Glasgow, Bryce & Son),—Siath 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (Bentley)—A Voice from the Monastery 
against Sunday Lecture Societies, by O. Sherlock 
{Triibner),— The Sword, the Pen and the Pulpit, a 
Discourse on Charles Dickens, by W. R. Alger 
(Boston, Brothers),—Vertheidigung Deutscher Klas- 
siker gegen Neuere Angriffe, von A. Boden (Nutt), 
—Das Bairische Gymnasialwesen einst und jext 
(Nutt),—and Hugo Donellus in Ultdorf, von Dr. 
R. v. Stinking. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Ecumenical Councils: a Course of Lectures. By 
W. Urwick, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Since it was publicly announced that Pius the 
Ninth had resolved to hold a general council at 
Rome, and especially since the assembling of the 
‘venerable body in December, 1869, a great number 
of books and pamphlets have issued from the press 
bearing on the subject. Of these the most impor- 
tant and valuable contribution to ecclesiastical 
history is ‘Janus,’ an essay full of well-digested 
matter, and all the more damaging to the Curia 





as proceeding from a Roman Catholic or Catho- 
lics. But the spirit of Catholicism in Protestant 
Germany has been modified by the literature of 
Lutherans and others, becoming more tolerant, 
thoughtful and learned. In England and Ireland 
it is otherwise. The little book before us consists 
of six lectures, giving a brief but comprehensive 
survey of all the ecumenical councils hitherto held. 
The first examines the Scripture sanction for church 
councils, terminating with a table of the whole 
series, which is very useful because it has the date, 
place and object of each. After dividing these into 
four classes, the ecumenical councils of the Greek 
Church, the Western ones under Papal control, 
those summoned for the reform of the Church and 
the Papacy, and the fifth Lateran Council with 
that of Trent, the present Council of the Vatican is 
described. An appendix contains the Encyclical of 
1864, the Syllabus, Letter summoning the council, 
with extracts from the Pope’s invitation to the 
Greek prelates and to Protestants. The volume is 
an excellent compendium, written with ability, 
moderation, and clearness. The author has drawn 
his materials from the best sources, chiefly from 
Hefele’s great work. He has also used Milman’s 
‘Latin Christianity, and other books. Without 
concealing his own sentiments, which are distinc- 
tively Protestant, his tone towards those who differ 
from him is courteous and Christian. He is a fair 
and candid writer, who handles a wide subject, 
which he has studied diligently, with considerable 
skill. Nor have we observed any inaccuracies which 
could effectually impair the value of the manual; 
for Vienna, in page 44, seems to be a misprint for 
Vienne. Those who wish to get a general survey 
of the nineteen ecumenical councils now held, in a 
brief compass, cannot do better than take the 
volume as a safe and sufficient guide. The author 
has seized all the principal points, and set them 
forth both in an instructive and interesting light. 
It has our hearty commendation, because it is dis- 
tinguished from the usual publications dealing with 
Papacy by its manly, scholarly character, untainted 
with sectarian bitterness. 


Greek Testament Studies; or, a Contribution towards 
a Revised Translation of the New Testament, &c. 
By Aliquis. (Pickering.) 

Tuts little book consists of four chapters, viz., 

passages better rendered by Tyndale than in 

subsequent versions, mysterium, imperfect tense, 
miscellaneous ; the last the longest. At the end are 
several observations on different subjects. Some 
translations are decidedly better than those of the 
authorized version ; many are not. The writer does 
not know his Greek Testament well, else he would 
not give such incorrect renderings as he often 
recommends. Thus James iii. 6 is translated, “ The 
tongue is a fire and the world is wicked”; and 
Acts xvii. 22“ye are unusually devout.” The author 
tells us that there are two important doctrines 
which have taken a firm hold of the consciences of 
mankind, one of them being, the eternity of future 
punishment ; and says that no one should give up 
the text (1 John v. 7) “till he has read Forster's 

‘Three Heavenly Witnesses.’” Small as the volume 

is, the matter hardly seems worth printing. The 

writer is evidently afraid of important changes, 
and is incompetent to make them, not only from 
want of knowledge but of will. 


The Visible Unity of the Catholic Church main- 
tained against Opposite Theories. By M. T. 
Rhodes, M.A. 2 vols, (Longmans & Co.) 

THE line of argument adopted by this writer may 

be easily conjectured from the title of his book. 

We give it, however, in his own words:— 

“... Visible intercommunion of all the parts and 

all the members (of the Church) is essential to 

their life, and also to the integrity of the one body ; 
that without it they ceased to be animated by the 
one spirit; and that apart from visible communion 
with this one Church (%.¢. the Roman) no religious 
body can be a channel of the grace of Christ ; nor 
any single soul attain salvation, excepting in the 
case of individuals whose ignorance is invincible 
in the sight of God.” The author undertakes to 
assign reasons for belief in such a proposition, and 





controverts the arguments of assailants, especially 

those of the Bishop of Brechin and Dr. Pusey. 

He maintains that the primacy of the see of §¢ 

Peter is one of dignity and jurisdiction. Granted 

this, his scheme of the Church must of necessj 

be the right one, but this is denied not only by 

Anglican controversialists, but by some of the 

Roman Communion, though modern influences 

have been steadily at work in maintaining the 

Ultramontane view. The writer appears conscious 

that he cannot appeal to history in support of his 

argument on this question without coming across 
some unwelcome facts ; so he dismisses the ques- 
tion thus :—“If Bishops at any time appear to 
have exercised jurisdiction beyond the limits 
assigned by authority vested in the Roman Pontiff 
at must be preswmed that they were authorized, tacitly 
at least, by the Apostolic See of Rome.” To read 
history with such a large proviso as this is prac- 
tically to decline any real reference to past facts, 
The reader who chooses to peruse these volumes 
will find the usual Roman arguments stated without 
controversial bitterness. We have pointed out the 
question on which the argument rests, that of 
jurisdiction, which will be sufficient theology for 
ordinary readers ; even to professed theologians it 
is a somewhat dry field of speculation. We may 
draw attention to the latter part of this work, in 
which a great deal of curious antiquarian information 
about ancient British and Welsh saints may be 
found, as well as particulars concerning the Churches 
of those countries and of France. The general 
reader will not turn to a theological book in order 
to prosecute antiquarian studies; but if he do so, 
in this case he will find much to interest and amuse 
him, and can skip the theology if he is so disposed. 

The theological bearing of this historical portion 

of the book is to show that though there were 

differences between the Church of Rome and many 

saints and local churches, yet these differences did 

not involve formal breach of communion. On look- 

ing at some of the quarrels, we are of opinion that 

if the conduct of the early Scots and Britons did 

not bring down upon them a sentence of excom- 

munication, any imitation of them in the present 
century would. The argument derived from these 
and similar cases is unavailing, if it can be shown 
that the liberty then conceded is now withdrawn. 
We may remark also that the case of the anti-popes 
is dismissed with a very few words; the circum- 
stances connected with this great schism have 
far more to do with the question discussed in these 
volumes than the half-forgotten quarrels of our 
ancestors over matters of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Mr. Rhodes, however, may be satisfied: the 

Council has proclaimed as a dogma that which was 

incapable of proof. 

History and Revelation. The Correspondence of 
the Predictions of the Apocalypse with the 
marked Events of the Christian Era, &c. By 
James H. Braund. (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

THE book of Revelation has been a dark one to 

many. Because it is veiled in obscurity, it has 

excited great curiosity ; all the more in propor- 
tion to the degree in which it is thought to fore- 
shadow, if not predict, future history. But the 
reveries of interpreters are innumerable. Conjec- 
tures of the wildest sort fill the pages of the com- 
mentators, who have darkened this part of Scripture 
with their baseless fancies. We had hoped to 
find expositors agreed at last in their view of the 
scope, intent, and general contents of the Apoca- 
lypse, since Ewald published his ‘ Commentarius, 
forty-two years ago. Great critics have expounded 
it—Ewald, Liicke, De Wette, Baur, and Bleek. The 
ingenious Volkmar has also interpreted it. In our 
own country Dr. Davidson has sketched its main 
features, in his late Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. The result is, that no portion of Scripture 
is better or more clearly apprehended. The mys- 
tery supposed to enwrap the sublime intuitions of 
the Apostle John, has been cleared away, and the 
seer of Patmos stands forth in all the fiery energy 
with which he describes, as a Jewish Christian, the 

Lord’s second coming in its connexion with the 

downfall of heathenism. It is therefore useless for 

the Preterists, Futurists, or continuous expositors 
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of the book, to refute one another’s arguments, 
since they are all more or less mistaken. 

The author of the two volumes before us pro- 
ceeds no further in his exposition than the end of 
the sixth trumpet. His view of the inspired work 
is that of Mr. Elliott, whose ‘ Hore Apocalypti- 
ce’ he supposes to be “ the nearest to perfection of 
its kind extant.” Hence the attempts to show the 
correspondences of history with the Apocalyptic 
predictions, by the help of Gibbon and other emi- 
nent historians. 

We should have thought the scheme of inter- 
pretation pursued by Mr. Elliott in his bulky 
yolumes almost exploded, but Mr. Braund brings 
it up again, and tries to recommend it to general 
acceptance. It is painful to be obliged to say that 
the author has wasted years of labour in bringing 
forth such resultsas are here presented ; and whoever 
will trust to his guidance must err, because the 
general purport of the Apocalypse is misappre- 
hended. St. John does not predict historical events 
in the future; he developes Jewish Christian eschat- 
ology in his own manner, under a peculiar inspi- 
ration. 

Agreeing, as we do, with Mr. Braund, in the 
authorship of the Apocalypse, we differ from him 
in most particulars. He dates it under Domitian, 
which is wrong : it was composed immediatety after 
Nero, and before the destruction of Jerusalem. As 
far as we can see, our expositor appears to be igno- 
rant of the most recent and correct literature on 
the subject of his studies. Mr. Elliott is his mag- 
nus Apollo; therefore he has failed to look farther 
or deeper than he. This is unfortunate. Withall 
respect for the laborious diligence evinced by Mr. 
Braund, we cannot but pronounce his ‘ History 
and Revelation’ deeply disappointing. Had he dis- 
carded Mr. Elliott, and read and studied the authors 
who have thrown a true light on the Apocalypse, 
he might have done something effectual and praise- 
worthy. 


Filial Honour of God by Confidence, Obedience 
and Resignation. By W. Anderson, LL.D- 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tuts is a sort of sermonizing treatise, probably two 
or three sermons put in a different shape from that 
in which they were preached. The author is a 
yigorous and earnest writer, who thinks within 
a theological circle mainly Calvinistic. He is a 
poor interpreter of the Bible in many ways ; and 
advocates a kind of selfish Christianity with great 
vehemence, maintaining that the pious are ani- 
mated in their obedience by the prospect of being 
richly rewarded. In the first appendix, numerous 
testimonies are adduced for the doctrine of the 
reward of good works. The second appendix relates 
to the cup from the drinking of which Christ prayed 
to be saved, if it were possible. Here the author’s 
interpretation is incorrect. Dr. Anderson does not 
shine as an expositor. His forte is the inculcation 
of the usual dogmas of orthodoxy in very vigorous, 
but not always elegant or correct English. The 
ideas have nothing new or striking to recommend 
them. He seems unacquainted with the modern 
literature which has thrown so much light on the 
gospel records and the character of Our Lord. His 
opinion of man’s state before justification may be 
seen from these words: “ He has been transferred 
from a rebel’s position with a rebel’s heart, where 
his works increased his condemnation, to a son’s 
position, with a son’s heart, where his works are 
pleasing to his Father.” In another place he states 
that “Christ’s sorrow was the procuring cause of 
Paul’s joy.” The platitudes of a school sound 
strangely in the ears of cultivated men unaccus- 
tomed to hear them. 


Molochology not Theology: Penang Sermons. By 
James A. Mackay, B.D. (Triibner & Co.) 
Mr. Mackay writes vigorously, and has a fair know- 
ledge of theology. His sermons show thought and 
earnestness, and they are on the whole readable 
and interesting, though to our mind they are too 
doctrinal. We cannot say they evince much breadth 
or liberality of view, which they would have done 
had the author been acquainted with the results 
of modern criticism. His tone and spirit generally 





are by no means narrow. The sermon entitled 
‘False Interpretations’ is a favourable specimen of 
his method. He should know that “ the Desire of 
all Nations,” in Haggai ii. 7, does not mean Christ. 
It is needless to specify all that is incorrect in the 
volume ; or to point out the extravagant language 
in which the writer occasionally indulges, since he 
is by no means a cautious thinker. Towards the 
close of the last sermon there is an example of 
strong assertion respecting infidelity (a thing he 
does not define) which is certainly unfitted to attract 
such as are indisposed to accept of a Revelation. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Les Aventures de Robin Jouet. Par Emile Carrey. 

‘Tours, Mame et Fils.) 
Rosin JovEt is a French Robinson Crusoe, wrecked 
on one of the alluvialislands off the coast of Guyana, 
formed by the swift waters of the Amazon, where 
it meets the sea, and where the currents of the two 
great waters meet each other and struggle for 
mastery. There is a curious account of the alternate 
currents of fresh and salt water formed by the 
ocean and the river; also of the splendid and 
almost terrible vegetation of the rich virgin soil, 
and of the birds and beasts and monkeys which 
abound there. Of course, a Frenchman thrown 
upon a desert island deals with the exigencies of 
his condition in a different fashion from an English- 
man; so this is our mutual friend, Robinson, with 
many variations. Robin Jouet is more deft and 
clever with his hands, more active, much more gay, 
spirited, and ingenious, especially in his cooking ; 
but he has not the charm of our own beloved 
Crusoe—he has not the calm reliance on Providence, 
nor the strong, reverent religious feeling, which 
characterizes Defoe’s creation. Robin Jouet is not 
so humane as Robinson ; and though he too tames 
animals, we do not love them as we all love the 
parrot, the goats, and the dear dog. However, 
there is much interesting and useful information 
given about the unknown regions of South Ame- 
rica, and there is a powerful account of an inunda- 
tion of the sea by which the. island is entirely 
washed away, with all its living creatures and the 
forests of massive trees which seemed strong enough 
to stand for ever. The adventures and escapes of 
Robin Jouet are marvellous, and the intention 
of the work is to call the attention of the French 
nation to the capabilities of Guyana for a French 
settlement. The illustrations are very clever, and 
the book is entertaining. 
Cinderella: a Play in Rhyme for Children. By 

M. M. With Illustrations. (Griffith & Farran.) 
Ir children wish to act a fairy-tale, they may be 
safely trusted to make it out for themselves—not, 
perhaps, in rhyme, but in far better dialogue than 
is here given. The character of Cinderella is com- 
pletely changed from the original, whom all children 
have loved and sympathized with from the earliest 
period to the present time; she is transformed 
into a vain, discontented girl, whom not even a 
fairy godmother could have transformed into any- 
thing like a princess, for the Cinderella of this 
play is vulgar and commonplace; she repines at 
her condition, and longs for fine clothes; whereas 
the charm of the real Cinderella is that she was 
affectionate, sweet-tempered, and did her various 
hard tasks cheerfully. The illustrations are very 
poor, and the dear old Fairy Godmother is done 
away with altogether, her place being supplied by 
a fairy called “ Kindness,” for the pernicious reason 
non Whate’er she touched was turned to gold ; 

Whene’'er she gave, ’twas wealth untold. 

We are vexed to see the real, beautiful old story 
so much changed for the worse: if this “Play” 
were not so clumsy, we should think it the work of 
some “ bad fairy,” who was envious. 


The Silver Bells: an Allegory. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. (Parker & Co.) 

Tuis is a short and not very pleasant allegory of 

the dangers and temptations of the world to those 

who know better, but who yield to them neverthe- 

less. It is poor as a composition, and the illustra- 

tions are ugly. 
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Bagshaw’s (Rev. J. B.) The Catechism Illustrated, cr. 8vo. 2'6 
Blunt's Plain Account of the English Bible, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Bridge's (Rev. C.) Letters to a Friend, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Burritt’s Prayers and Devotional Meditations from Psalms, 2/ 
Fisher’s Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, 14/ 
Graham’s Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, 7/6 
Harrison’s Original Sacred Melodies, with Music, 4to. 4/ cl. gilt: 
Hyacinth’s (Rev. Father) The Family and the Church, er. 8vo. 7/ 
Murby’s Scripture Manuals, Genesis, 18mo. 6d. cl. swd. 
New Testament, Greek and English, in Parallel Columns, with 
various Readings, 4to. hf.-bd. 10/6 
Sacred Lays, by O. D., 18mo. 2 6 cl. gilt 
Septuagint Version of the Uld Testament, with English Trans- 
lation and Notes, 4to. 24/ hf.-bd. 
Law. 
Pollock's and Nicol’s Practice of the County Courts, 7th Edit.,32/ 
History. 
Birkby’s History of England, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-8, Vol. 2, 20/ 
Richey’s Lectures on the History of Ireland, 2nd series, %/ cl. 
Woodward's Hist. of Hampshire and Isle of Wight, 3 vols. 105/ 
Geography. 
Bacon’s War Map of Europe, 1) swd. 
Chambers’s (W.) Wintering at Mentone, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Cruchley’s New Map of the Seat of War in France and Prussia, 


plain 1/ 
Fiji and the Fijians, by Thomas Williams, 3rd edit. cr. Svo. 6/ 
Heywood’s Tourists’ Guide to Inland Spas of England, 1/4 
Kelly’s P. O. Directory of Shropshire, Bristol, &c. roy. 8vo. 36/ 
Letts’s General Map of the Seat of War, cr. 8vo. l/ swd. 
Lioyd’s (L.) Peasant Life in Sweden, illust. 8vo. 18/ cl. 
M‘Cleod’s (W.) Atlas of Scripture Geography, new edit., 8vo. 2/6 
Macgregor’s (H.) 1,000 Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, 6th edit. , 2/6 
Stantord’s Map of the Seat of War, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Ten Months’ Tour in the East, by Albert de Burton, cr. 8vo. 10/6 
Thacker’s Map of the War, full coloured, cr. 8vo. 1/6 swd. 
Triibner’s Map of the Seat of War, coloured, 8vo. 1/6 swd. 
Wiiliams’s (C. T.) Climate of the South of France, 2nd edit., 6/ 
Yeo’s (J. B.) Notes of a Season at St. Maritz, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Science. 
Heat, a Mode of Motion, by John Tyndall, LL.D., 4th edit. , 10/6 
Henfrey’s Elementary Botany, 2nd edit., by M. T. Masters, 12/6. 
Humber’s (W.) Complete Treatise on Cast and Wrought Iron 
Bridge Construction, 3rd edit., 115 Plates, 2 vols. 61. 163. 6d. 
Pewtner’s Comprehensive Specifier, edit. by W. Young, 12mo. @/ 
General Literature. 
Aunt Louisa’s Alphabet Book, 4to. 5/ cl. gilt 
Blades’s (W.) How to tell a Caxton, 12mo. 4/ swd. 
Catalogue (printed in fac-simile) of the Charles Dickens’ Sale, 1/ 
Chambers’s Miscellany, Vol. 10, 12mo. 1/ bds. 
Chardenal’s (C. A.) Second French Course, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Colloquia Peripatetica, by the late John Duncan, 2nd edit., 3/6 
Coloured Lithographic View of Milller’s Orphan Houses, 
Bristol, 2/ 
Cornwell's Spelling for Beginners, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Dickens's (Charles) Speeches, Literary and Social, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl, 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, Vol. 8, 4to. 7/6 cl. gilt 
Indian Army and Civil Service List, July, 1870 
Inward's (J.) Cruise of the Ringleader, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Ladies’ Treasury, Vol. 8, new series, Jan. to June, 1870, 5,6 
M‘Coll’s (Rev. M.) The Ammergau Passion Play, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Month (The), Vol. 12, 8vo. 8 cl 
Practical Moral Lesson Book, edit. by Hole, Book 1, Part 1, 1/6. 
Queen’s Taxes (The), by John Noble, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Rattray’s Round and Round and in the World, 2nd edit. 3/6 cl. 
Selections from the Prose Works of John Milton, edited by 
Rev. J. J. G. Graham, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Sketches from the Border Land, or a Daughter of England, 2/6. 











DANTE ALLIGHIERI IN THE CASTLE OF LIZZANA. 

Axout two miles from the romantic town of 
Roveredo, on the post-road from thence to Verona, 
passing through the Val Lagarina by the course of 
the winding Adige, rises an abrupt and precipitous. 
mass of limestone, which, on one side, seems to 
have been violently separated from the strata ip 
its neighbourhood; on the other, sinks down: by a 
gradual declivity towards the general level. On the 
slope of this rock, high above the road, are a few 
courses of an old wall of rough but regular masonry ; 
they measure about 15 feet in length by 12 in 
height, and are partly screened by trees: these are 
the last remains of a once famous castle in which, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, Dante 
Allighieri was an honoured guest. 

The castle of Lizzana—for thus it is still called—. 
is believed to be as old as the conquest of the 
Romans, and to have been erected, probably, by 
the patrician family Licinia, from whom its name 
is thought to have been derived. In the time of 
the Lombards, it was held by Ragilone di Lagara. 
In 1014, the Emperor Henry the Second was en- 
tertained here on his way back to Germany. In 
the twelfth century, the Guelph Jacopino, Count 
of Lizzana and lord of Roveredo, resided here: he- 
was overpowered by the Ghibellines, but subse- 
quently returned to the castle, and became Seignor 
of all the valley of Lagaro. On his death, the 
lordship passed, by the marriage of his daughter 
and sole heir, into the noble family of Castelbarco. 
There, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, 
the Counts of Castelbarco held their brilliant courts, 
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The Venetians, in 1439, put an end to them and 
to the castle at the same time. The republic occu- 
pied Roveredo, and, desirous to obtain Lizzana, 
accused the Count, who then possessed it, of bad 
faith—a vulgar trick of tyrants in all ages. To 
the meek remonstrance of the Count, the Venetians 
replied with their artillery; and the venerable 
castle never recovered from the rough treatment 
it then received. The Counts of Castelbarco, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, were inti- 
mately connected with the reigning lords of Verona. 
Guglielmo da Castelbarco was the chief friend 
of Alberto della Scala, who succeeded his brother 
Mastino as ruler of Verona in 1277. In 1285, 
Guglielmo was appointed by Alberto Podesta of 
Verona,—in 1288 he was re-elected, and confirmed 
again in the office in 1289; in 1300 Alberto ap- 
pointed him his vicar in the valleys of the Giudicarie, 
—in 1302, at the urgent desire of the Bishop of 
Trent, he went to Verona to endeavour to negotiate 
a peace with Bartolomeo della Scala, the eldest 
son and successor of Alberto, and by his personal 
influence with the Scaligeri, and his courteous and 
amiable manners, accomplished a difficult and deli- 
cate undertaking, much to the satisfaction of the 
pugnacious prelate, who sorely repented him, says 
the historian Girolamo dalla Corte, of the turmoil 
and contests he had excited. On the death of Bar- 
tolomeo della Scala, in 1304, his brother Alboino 
succeeded him, and, four years later, at his parti- 
cular desire, his younger brother, Can Francesco, 
better known as Can Grande, was joined with him 
in authority. Alboino was of a meek and timid 
spirit, and much averse to military pursuits, in 
which his younger brother delighted. It is highly 
robable that, even before this, Can Grande had 
een of much assistance to Alboino, and had made 
his influence felt at court. By both of them Gug- 
lielmo da Castelbarco was held in the highest 
esteem; he was, we are told by Dalla Corte, their 
chief councillor, and no undertaking of importance 
was engaged in, no decision come to, without first 
taking his advice. When in Verona, the Count 
was probably an inmate of the palace of the Scaligeri, 
and there made, as circumstances would show, the 
acquaintance and friendship of the exiled poet. 

At what precise period, however, Dante availed 
himself of the invitation of Guglielmo to visit him 
in his castle of Lizzana, cannot be fixed with such 
chronological accuracy as some other of the poet’s 
whereabouts, and depends on a previous question, 
on which his biographers have been much divided, 
as to when it was that Dante came to regard Verona 
as his second home. In all probability, this was 
not till after the capitulation of the chiefs of the 
Bianchi and their Ghibelline friends in the castle 
of Montaccianico, in Mugello, in the summer of 
1306. Up to this time Dante had lived in hope of 
restoration to Florence by force of arms or political 
changes, and moved about with a sort of ubi- 
quity, being found wherever his personal influence 
might help to promote his object. But after this ca- 
pitulation, his honour and his interests would dictate 
another course; and then Verona became his chief 
ostello. Yet there is satisfactory historical evidence 
to show that he had visited the Scaligeri before 
this period, and may have made some sojourn at 
their court. In 1308-9 Dante left Italy for France, 
and remained abroad about two years, visiting 
Belgium, and probably England, and returning 
back through Germany. We may trace his foot- 
steps in the cantos of his Divina Commedia. His 
visit to the castle of Lizzana and the Val Lagarina 
may have been between 1304 and 1306, or after 
that, but before 1308. It does not appear that he 
was asked to sign as a witness any document on 
the occasion, to which reference might afterwards 
be made: he did not write his name on any piece 
of perishable parchment, nor did he carve his 
initials on the crumbling surface of the limestone 
rock; but he did what was much more enduring: 
he left an everlasting record of his visit in the im- 
perishable verses of his divine poem. His graphic 
description, in few words, of the Slavino di Marco, 
as seen from the summit of the slope on which the 
remains of the castle of Lizzana stand, attest his 
presence here, and will, so long as Italy shall last. 





From no other site than this commanding point of 
view can the astonished visitor survey the stupen- 
dous ruin of the limestone strata, and take in at 
a glance all the features which Dante has so artis- 
tically described (see the twelfth canto of the 
Inferno, verses 4-10). The authority of chroniclers 
and local historians, and the traditions of the neigh- 
bourhood, however well authenticated, might, per- 
haps, be disputed, but Dante’s own record super- 
sedes them all. 

The Castle of Lizzana could once accommodate 
a garrison of five hundred men, but its defenders 
have now dwindled down to two or three farm- 
servants only; yet, on visiting the castle last 
autumn, I found the place still almost impregnable, 
and after having battered away on the wooden 
gates with a heavy stone for nearly half-an-hour, 
I should have been forced to raise the siege, had 
not an active and obliging lad who was tending 
sheep on the green hill-side volunteered to scale 
the outer wall and surprise the guards within, 
which he did, when one of them came and opened 
the gates. From Roveredo it is a pleasant walk to 
this interesting relic in the Val Lagarina; we follow 
the main road as far as the Madonna del Monte, 
and then strike off to the left hand by the path 
which skirts along the side of the hill, gradually 
ascending till we reach the Castle. 

Guglielmo da Castelbarco was a generous-minded 
and benevolent man, and there was much in his 
character to entitle him to the esteem of Dante. 
He was also a liberal benefactor to Verona. In 
1307 he began to erect, at his own expense, the 
magnificent church of S. Anastasia, and the con- 
vent at the side. In 1313 he undertook to rebuild 
the Monastery of the Saints Fermo and Rustico. 

English visitors to Verona are, for the most part, 
familiar with the last memorial of this exemplary 
Count, the elegant monument over the entrance to 
the Convent in front of the Albergo delle Due 
Torri; it consists of a sarcophagus beneath a semi- 
gothic canopy, after the Veronese fashion: on the 
sarcophagus is a reclining figure, which the guide- 
books pass over irreverently as scarcely worth 
noticing; but those who love to cherish the 
memory of the good and great will gaze on the 
marble effigy with devout interest when they 
remember that the recumbent figure represents the 
noble Guglielmo da Castelbarco, once the friend of 
Dante Allighieri. H. C. Bartow. 








WINER'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Edinburgh, July 15, 1870. 

A PARAGRAPH in last week’s Atheneum regard- 
ing the edition of Winer’s ‘Grammar of the New 
Testament,’ edited by Prof. Moulton, and published 
by me, and that edited by Prof. Thayer, of Ando- 
ver, seems to demand an explanation from me. 

lst. Prof. Thayer, who is a personal friend, and 
whose merit I would be the last to depreciate, has 
published in Andover an edition of Winer which 
is avowedly a reprint of Masson’s edition of that 
work (which is published by my firm), although no 
doubt with many improvements. So clearly is this 
the case, that it cannot be legally imported into 
this country. 

2nd. When I engaged Prof. Moulton to edit a 
new edition of Winer especially adapted for Eng- 
lish students, I did not do so without the most 
perfect confidence in his scholarship and skill, and 
when the edition of Liinemann appeared, it became 
a question whether use should be made of it, or 
whether Mr. Moulton should adhere to the last 
edition published during Winer’s life. On exami- 
nation it was found that Winer’s own corrections 
were so scanty that it became merely a question 
whether the English editor, untrammelled by the 
German editor, would not make a better book for 
English readers—that, in short, it was no question 
between a man like Winer and his English editor, 
but between Liinemann and Moulton; and as the 
decision lay with me, I resolved to give Mr. Moul- 
ton full freedom, and the result has been just what 
I expected. 

Long before Mr. Moulton’s edition was ready no 
question of copyright remained, and we had perfect 





freedom to use any of Prof. Liinemann’s Notes ; 
and now, as the question has been raised, we wil] 
allow people to judge for themselves as to the value 
to be given to these, by issuing them separately to 
purchasers of our edition. It will then be seen 
that they are comprised in very small compass 
indeed, and that Prof. Moulton has done for 
Winer what that great man would have been the 
first to acknowledge had not been done for him by 
Prof. Liinemann. 

I make no observations on your criticism of Prof, 
Moulton’s Winer, but as the blame, if blame there 
be, should rest on the right shoulders, I must in 
this case take the entire responsibility, and I be- 
lieve that in the judgment of our best scholars I 
will be found to have made no mistake. 

THomas Cuark. 

*,* We need only repeat, that if “no question of 
copyright remained,” it is curious that Mr. Moulton 
should in his preface say “he was not at liberty to 
make use of the additions” left by Winer. We do 
not share Mr. Clark’s low opinion of Prof. Liinemann, 
and believe him to be ill advised when he flatly con- 
tradicts that eminent scholar by saying that Winer’s 
own corrections are scanty, when Prof. L. charac- 
terizes them as numerous. A separate issue of 
Liinemann’s notes will not show the real improve- 
ments in his edition as long as Winer’s last cor- 
rections, which are incorporated withvuut distinction, 
are left out of sight. We are glad that something 
is to be done to improve Mr. Moulton’s trans- 
lation. It needs improvement in various respects, 
Whether Prof. Thayer’s edition of Winer, published 
at Andover, be an avowed reprint of Masson’s 
edition, will be seen hereafter. Meantime we 
have some doubts on the point. 








PARIS JOURNALS. 

THE number of journals published in Paris is 
said to be 962, of which 90 are religious, viz., 62 
Roman Catholic ; 25 Protestant ; and 3 Jewish; 
the rest are described as follows :—48 treat of 
jurisprudence ; 25 are administrative ; 35 political ; 
45 devoted to political economy ; 47 commercial ; 
58 medical ; 40 devoted to the natural sciences, 
physics, and mathematics ; 32 to agriculture and 
the veterinary art ; 10 to horticulture and arbori- 
culture ; 20 to military matters ; 12 to naval and 
colonial affairs ; 24 to history, geography, heraldry, 
&c.; 65 to painting, sculpture, music, and the 
theatres ; 9 to architecture ; 19 to archeology, 
numismatics, and industrial art ; 29 to railways, 
civil engineering, and mining ; 28 to finance and 
the bourse ; 65 to technology and popular science ; 
86 are called literary journals, which means 
popular miscellanies, as no literary journal proper 
exists in Paris; 35 publications for the special 
use of ladies and families ; 65 devoted to female 
fashions and ladies’ work ; 25 that treat of the 
breading of horses, and sports of all kinds ; 5 
organs of freemasonry ; 5 of spiritualism, and 2 
are bibliographical journals. 








RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 

Tue sale of the fifth portion of the Rev. T. 
Corser’s fine library, comprising an important series 
of Early English Poetry, Romances, early Typo- 
graphy, &c., was concluded last week at the rooms 
of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. Among 
them were, Davies’s Wittes Pilgrimage, 18].— 
Oxford Drollery, 1671, 7/. 5s.—Elviden (E.) A Newe- 
yeres Gift to the Rebellious Persons in the North 
Partes of England, 1570, 32/.—The Example of 
Euyll Tongues, by Wynkyn de Worde, 501. 10s.— 
Fisher’s Treatyse concernynge the Fruytful Saynges 
of Davyd the Kynge, by Wynkyn de Worde, 1509, 
221. 10s.—Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse (imperfect), 
11l. 11s.—Gualter’s Antichrist, 1556, 11/—Har- 
man’s Caveat for Commen Cursetors, vulgarely 
called Vagabones, 1567, 55/. 10s.—Herrick’s Hes- 

erides, 114.—Joy of Tears, 1635, 141.—A Goodly 
yalogue betwene Knowledge and Symplicitie, 
13/.—Licia, or Poems of Love, 1593, 32/. 10s.— 
Lodge’s Fig for Momus, 1595, 191.—The iiii Leues 
of the True Loue, by Wynkyn de Worde, 84l.— 
Lydgate’s Lyf of oure Lady, MS., 46/.—Mancinus, 
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a Plaine Path to perfect Vertue, 1568, 151. 153.— 
Mantuanus, the Eylogs of the Poet, 16l. 103.— 
Song of Mary, the Mother of Christ, 1601, 12/.— 
Massinger’s Beleeve as you List, 17/.—Melvil (L) 
The Black Bastel, 1634, 111—Middleton’s Wis- 
dome of Solomon, 1597, 12/. 12s.—Mill (H.) A 
Night’s Search, 22/.—Apologue of Syr Thomas 
More, Knyght, 1533, 11/——Murford’s Fragmenta 
Poetica, 1650, 12/. 12s.—Newton’s Atropoion 
Delion, 32/.—Nixon’s Christian Navy, 311. 10s.— 
Elizaes Memoriall, by the same, 20/.— Blacke 
Yeare, by the same, 20/. 10s.—Ordinary of Chris- 
tians, by Wynkyn de Worde, 1506, 30/. 10s.— 
Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1575, 48/.—Parker 
(M.) The Nightingale warbling forth her owne 
Disaster, 1632, 261. 10s.—Partridge (I.) The Wor- 
thie Hystorie of the Valiaunt Knygit Plasidas, 
42'—A Treatyse called Pervula, by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 37/.—Pasquil’s Palinodia, 1619, 10/. 15s.— 
Petowe (H.) England’s Cesar, 1603, 42/.—-Phillip 
(I.) A Frendly Larum, 27/.—Price (L.) Witch of 
the Wood-Lands, 111.-— Quarles’s Divine Poems, 


1642, 13/. 13s.—Rankin’s Mirrour of Monsters, 


1587, 101. 10s.—Rawlyns (R.) Cassius of Parma 
His Orpheus, 1587, 21/.—Rhodes (H.) The Boke 
of Nurtur, 1550, 42/.—Kynge Rycharde Cuer du 
Lyon, a Metrical Romance, 1528, 56/.—Rolle (R.) 
Hermyte of Hampull, by Wynkyn de Worde, 
451. 10s.— Rowlands Hell’s broke Loose, 1605, 
161.—Doctor Merrie-Man, by the same, 211. 10s.— 
§.(R.) The Phoenix Nest, 1593, 641. 10s.—Phillis 
and Flora, by the same, 11/. 1ls.—Sidney, the 
Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 1590, 211. 10s.— 
Astrophel and Stella, by the same, 13/.—Smith 
(Jude) A Misticall Devise, 1575, 141.—Spenser’s 
Amoretti, 19/.—Sterline’s Recreations with the 
Muses, large paper, 21/-—Valentin et Orson, a 
French Romance, Lyon, 1489, 86/.—Lorris et Jean 
de Meun, Le Rommant de la Rose, MS. Sec. xiv., 
with spirited Drawings, 130]. The five parts have 
realized 15,1451. 7s. 








NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. 

Unnber the title of ‘La Norvége Littéraire,’ from 
the pen of the late learned Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Christiania, M. Paul Botten-Hausen, we 
have in French, says the Revue Critique, a com- 
plete classified list of all the works of any value 
printed in Norway, or written by Norse authors, 
up to the nineteenth century, with an historical 
introduction, a critical sketch of the progress of 
letters and science in Norway since its separation 
from Denmark in 1814, a summary of the history 
of its periodical press, and a list of 650 authors 
and editors, with brief biographies. Mere second- 
hand compilations, elementary books, and transla- 
tions of novels are excluded: other works are 
arranged under twelve sections. 1, linguistic ; 
2, belles lettres; 3, national history; 4, jurispru- 
dence, and moral and political sciences ; 5, medical 
sciences; 6, mathematical sciences; 7, natural 
sciences ; 8, military and naval sciences and tech- 
nology; 9, agriculture, economy, commerce; 10, 
philosophical sciences and pedagogy ; 11, theology ; 
12, journals and reviews. So little is known here 
of modern Norwegian literature that the book 
should be welcome. 








THE HAURAN RUINS. 
Groomsport, Co. Down, July 7, 1870. 

I pec to tender my thanks to Mr. Freshfield 
for inserting so large an extract from my work on 
‘The Giant Cities of Bashan,’ in the Atheneum of 
July 2. It fully bears out my statement that he 
misrepresented the meaning of the fragment he 
quoted in a former letter. Any reader might 
observe from the first sentence that the section of 
country referred to as “utterly deserted,” is the 
plain visible from the ramparts of Bozrah. Any 
reader of the ‘Giant Cities’ might see that I 
actually describe other portions of Bashan as still 
peters inhabited and partially cultivated. I 
have stated that “the whole of Bashan and Moab 
is one great fulfilled prophecy,” not because the 
whole is utterly desolate, but because by far the 
largest portion of the cities are utterly desolate, 





and by far the largest portion of the rich soil 
is utterly waste. Had Mr. Freshfield ordinary 
powers of apprehension he would see that such is 
the meaning of my words ; and had he ordinary can- 
dour he would admit it. 

I should not have thought it necessary to notice 
Mr. Freshfield’s letter at all, had it not been for 
the false issues he tries to raise on some points. 

He says, “It is with pleasure I find that Mr. 
Porter now hesitates to question the judgment of 
De Vogiié and Fergusson, for it is the first time 
he has admitted that a disbeliever in the discovery 
of Og’s architecture canbe a competent or pains- 
taking explorer or an honest critic.” I utterly 
repudiate the insinuation embodied in these words. 
I entertain the highest respect both for De Vogiié 
and Fergusson. I look upon the latter as one of 
the first authorities on architecture. But I do not 
consider either infallible. I refuse to follow them 
on all points. In fact, that would be impossible, 
for they very often disagree. I believe, for ex- 
ample, that Mr. Fergusson’s views regarding the 
architecture of the Great Mosque and the Church 
of the Sepulchres at Jerusalem, are entirely 
erroneous. Most authorities agree with me. De 
Vogiié is among the number. He and Fergusson 
take opposite sides on this question. One of 
them must be wrong, though they have both been 
on the spot. Is it not, therefore, possible to sup- 
pose that both may be wrong regarding the ruins 
of Bashan? Mr. Fergusson was never there. 
What opportunities De Vogiié had of examining 
them I cannot tell. His attention, if I mistake 
not, was mainly directed to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. Be this as it may, I shall hold my own 
opinions until stronger evidence is produced 
against them than the dictum of De Vogié and 
Fergusson, even though it should receive the 
sanction of Mr. Freshfield and the imprimatur of 
Dr. Beke. 

Mr. Freshfield charges me with claiming the 
authorship of ‘The Handbook for Syria,’ while 
he tries to make it appear that some one else is 
“the present editor.” Had he looked at the 
preface he would have seen that the author and 
present editor must be the same person. But he 
seems to prefer his own lively imagination to any 
proof. There is no mystery about this point now; 
and I beg to state that 1 am both author and 
editor ; and that for every sentence, whether in 
the former or present edition, I, and I alone, am 
responsible. I beg further to assure Mr. Fresh- 
field, and all whom it may concern, that so long as 
I may have the honour of editing the Handbook, 
while I shall carefully consider all new informa- 
tion, and scrupulously weigh all available evidence, 
I shall never shrink from giving my own opinion 
on whatever topic comes before me ; and I shall 
be guided by my own judgment, and not by the 
dictation of others, in my selection of quotations. 
I have had fuller opportunities than most men of 
examining the antiquities and topography of Syria. 
I spent some nine years in the country. For twenty 
years I have devoted a large portion of my time 
to the study of Biblical Archzology and Topo- 
graphy. It would be strange, therefore, if I should 
now hesitate to express an independent opinion 
on the ruins of Bashan. 

In a postscript Mr. Freshfield tries to convict 
me of “self-contradiction.” It is difficult for me 
in this remote watering-place to give a full reply. 
I have not one of the books he mentions at hand 
for reference. I must depend wholly on his quo- 
tations and my own memory. But the facts are 
these. In my ‘Giant Cities, I say of Wetzstein’s 
pamphlet on the Haurdn, that it is “ interesting 
and instructive, and contains the fullest account 
hitherto published of that remarkable region, the 
Safa.” In the last edition of my ‘Five Years in 
Damascus,’ I say “ the careful reader will see, that 
while he studiously ignores the labours of his im- 
mediate predecessors, he adds little, if anything, 
to the information oo by others.” The ex- 
planation is easy. visited Haurdn in 1853-4. 
Herr Wetzstein was then in Damascus. I com- 
municated to him all the new information I 
collected. I showed him my sketch maps, bear- 





ings, and itinerary. I lent him the instruments 
and books I had used, and a copy of my work 
when published. In 1857, my friend, Mr. Cyril 
Graham and I projected a new journey to 
Hauran for the purpose of exploring still unknown 
spots in Bashan and the neighbouring plains, 
especially the little rocky district of Safa. I was 
prevented from going; but Mr. Graham carried 
out our plan with great success. He examined 
the whole country more thoroughly than any man 
before or since. He communicated the result to 
me in manuscript, and soon after published an 
account of his tour in, I think, the Cambridge 
Journal. I left Syria in 1858, and travelled for 
a considerable time on the Continent of Europe, 
so that I did not see Mr. Graham’s published 
notes till after I had written the paragraph quoted 
from the ‘ Giant Cities’ Wetzstein visited Hauran 
in 1858 or 1859, and immediately published his 
little ‘ Reisebericht, which I first met with in 
Germany. I saw, in glancing over it, that he had 
made pretty free use of my materials as to Hauran 
and the lake district East of Damascus. He even 
gave the line of my routes in his map; but there 
was no acknowledgment of my labours. I said 
nothing about this at the time, because his 
‘Reisebericht’ was a mere pamphlet, and not 
translated into English. His account of the Safa 
was interesting, and fuller than any I had seen. 
But afterwards, on reading Mr. Graham’s papers, 
I found that they were far fuller than Wetzstein’s. 
On comparing the two accounts of the Safa, the 
topographical details regarding Haurdn given by 
myself, Graham and Wetzstein, and the maps and 
itineraries, I confess I was left in doubt how 
much of the ‘ Reisebericht’ was taken from others, 
and how much from the author’s own observation. 
Any one can see that he has added little, if any- 
thing, to the information gleaned by his predeces- 
sors. Hence the statement made in the recent 
edition of my ‘ Five Years in Damascus,’ 

The facts are now before the public. They can 
form their own opinion on the points at issue. I 
did not see that any good could result from reply- 
ing to Mr. Freshfield’s private letters, and I am 
at present too much occupied with other matters 
to devote more time to a public correspondence 
on his erratic criticisms. J. Lesuiz Porter. 








Literary Gossip. 


THE meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute, at Leicester, begins on Monday 
next. A full report of the proceedings will be 
given in the Atheneum for July 30th and 
August 6th. 


THE excitement caused by the war has led 


to an increase of between 50 and 75 per cent.: 


in the sale of the London daily papers. The 
Times has, we learn, despatched to Prussia two 
special correspondents, provided with proper 
credentials ; and we shall be surprised if the 
leading journal remains satis”ed with the pre- 
sent exclusion of its correspondents from the 
French lines. Nearly a dozen ‘“‘maps of the 
seat of war” have already been advertised by 
English publishers and map-makers. 


Ir is with great regret that we have to an- 
nounce the death, at the advanced age of 88, of 
Mr. Benjamin Thorpe, the archeologist and 
antiquary. Mr. Thorpe’s attainments as an 
Anglo-Saxon scholar are widely known ; and 
he was also noted for his zeal in the cause of 
social progress and enlightenment. He expired, 
without apparent suffering, at his house at 
Chiswick, at 6 o’clock in the morning of the 
19th of July. 

Mr. CarLyLe has been nominated unani- 
mously to the office of President of the London 
Library, in place of the late Earl of Clarendon, 
The venerable man of letters was, in truth, the 
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first to suggest the formation of the Institution. 
The suggestion was taken up by Mr. James 
Spedding, Mr. John Forster, and Mr. W. D. 
Christie, the last of whom laboured assiduously 
to promote the success of the undertaking. 
The office of Trustee, rendered vacant by 
Lord Clarendon’s death, has been accepted by 
Lord Lyttelton. 


SomeE notices of the Stepney Family have 
just appeared in a small impression for private 
circulation. The most remarkable fact relating 
to the Stepneys, apart from their connexion 
with George Stepney, poet and diplomatist, is 
their relationship to Van Dyck the painter, 
and their descent through his wife, Mary 
Ruthven, from the Ruthvens, Earls of Gowrie, 
who played so conspicuous a part in Scottish 
history, in the time of James the Sixth, Eliza- 
beth’s successor on the throne of England. 


TuE obituary of the week contains the name 
of Mr. B. B. Orridge, the well-known author 
of several works illustrative of the ancient 
history of London and its citizens. Mr. Orridge 
devoted much time and labour to his favourite 
study. 


Mr. J. Payne Cottier requests us to state, 
that as he is leaving Maidenhead for a few 
weeks, he wishes that no letters, relating to his 
Reprints, should be sent to him until September. 


THE Grenzboten for June 24, contained a 
warm tribute to the memory of the late Mr. 
Dickens, by the editor, Herr G. Freytag, the 
celebrated novelist. ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ he 
says, emancipated the German mind from the 
predominating influence of French fiction, and 
had a most powerful and healthy influence on 
German literature. Mr. Dickens’s writings, he 
adds, have done much to awaken in Germany 
a kindly feeling towards England and English- 
men. 

ConscIENTIOUS workers in the field of 
letters are in these days rewarded by an 
admission more or less prompt into the cosmo- 
politan republic through translation. Mr. 
Smiles’s ‘ Huguenots’ in French, is announced 
by Cherbuliez, of Paris, with a preface by 
Athanase Coqueril ji/s. An Italian version of 
the same author’s ‘ Lives of Boulton and Watt,’ 
is about to be published by Treves, of Milan, 
who has already sent forth five editions of the 
Italian translation of ‘ Self-Help.’ 

THE Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres has awarded its ordinary prize for the 
year to M. Camille de Laberge, of the Biblio- 
théque Impériale, for his memoir on the His- 
tory and Organization of Roman Fleets, to 
which is attached a collection of inscriptions 
relative to the subject. In the division of 
French Antiquities, the Academy awarded 
three medals: one to M. Auguste Monti¢, for 
his historical, archeological and genealogical 
researches respecting Chevreuse; a second to 
M. Ernest Desjardins, for his studies of the 
geography of Gaul, after the Table of Peutinger ; 
and the third to M. Joly, of Caen, for his 
work on Benoit de Sainte More and the 
romance of Troie. 


Amonest the works which received honorary 
mention by the Académie, was one by the 
Abbé Bernard, on the vexed question of the 
establishment of Christianity amongst the 
Gauls; an archeological notice of the Roman 
camp at Chassey, by M. Flouest; and a work 
on the influence of popular idiom in the form 








of certain French words, by M. Agnel. At the 
annual meeting of the five Academies in August, 
M. Hauréau is appointed to read a memoir, 
recently crowned by the Academy, on the Ruin 
and Re-establishment of the Schools of the 
West. 

WE are sorry to hear of the death of Mr. 
Williams, for nearly fifty years proprietor and 
editor of the Cambrian. The Cambrian, which 
is published at Swansea, is the oldest news- 
paper in Wales, having been started in 1804. 


Dr. ALEXANDER HERTZEN, the son of the 
celebrated Russian democrat, has published at 
Florence, where he resides, a clever work on 
the physiological analysis of man’s free-will— 
‘ Analisi fisiologica del libero arbitrio umano.’ 


WE are glad to find that the Journal of 
Philology writes Vergil for Virgil, a praise- 
worthy innovation, which Prof. Conington 
declined to follow Ladewig in adopting. 


Amonest recent works on Dante, published 
in Germany, are—Prof. Karl Witte’s ‘ Forsch- 
ungen,’ a collection of interesting essays on 
Dante, written at various times for the periodi- 
cal press, and now first brought together by 
the author. The second part of the ‘Jahrbuch 
der deutschen Dante-Gesellschaft,’ amongst 
other papers, contains the following articles : 
‘On the Animal World in the Divina Com- 
media,’ by Karl Witte ; ‘The Vision of the 
Terrestrial Paradise, and Biblical Revelation,’ 
by J. A. Scartazzini ; ‘The Use which Dante 
made of the Storie Fiorentine of the Male- 
spini,’ by Arnold Busson; ‘A Dante Codice at 
the Cape of Good Hope,’ by H. Grieber ; ‘ The 
Matelda of Dante,’ written in English by Dr. 
Barlow ; and ‘ Michelangelo and Dante,’ by 
M. Carriére. The many questions ably dis- 
cussed in the ‘Jahrbuch’ render it a most 
useful addition to Dante literature. 


Capt. ERHARD, of the Bavarian Army, has 
published the first volume of an elaborate 
military history of the Palatinate, Franconia, 
Suabia and Bavaria. Parts of these countries 
at least are likely to be again the battle-ground 
of Europe. 


THe Historical and Archeological Society 
of the Duchy of Limburg continues to publish 
its yearly Transactions in a goodly volume in 
French. 

A NEW English paper has been started at 
Shanghae in China and called the Cycle. It 
is charged with representing the antiprogressive 
party. 

From the Netherlands we learn that Mr. J. 
J. Cremer has published a novel, ‘ A Travelling 
Companion,’ in two volumes. Mr. R. Koop- 
mans van Boekeren produces a short tale, ‘ The 
Fieldwatcher of Laterveer.’ ‘The Scheffels 
Family’ is a one-volume novel by Johan Gram. 
The second part of J. Rodenberg’s ‘By the 
Grace of God, a Romance of Cromwell’s Time,’ 
has appeared. ‘The Devil in Java,’ by F. C. 
Wilsen, is a Netherlands India tale. We 
have also to chronicle two translations from 
Thackeray, Mr. Henry Wood’s ‘Red Court 
Farm,’ Mr. Charles Reade’s novel founded on 
Netherlands history, Auerbach’s ‘New Life.’ 
M. E. Dodge’s ‘Sketches from North Holland 
Popular Life’ has reached a second edition. 
Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ in Geel’s trans- 
lation has reached a third edition, a tribute to 
the Continental popularity of that book. 








Herr Busirnson has published a new 
volume of poems. 


A PAPER in Burmese, known as the Burmese 
Herald, and published in the city of Rangoon, 
has attracted the attention of the King of 
Burmah, who has bought it for 3,600/., and 
gives a subsidy of 30/. monthly. 








SCIENCE 

Natural History Transactions of Northumber- 
land and Durham. Part I. Vol. IIL, 
(London, Williams & Norgate ; Dodsworth, 
Newcastle.) 





THE title of this serial is obviously a misnomer, 
if not an absurdity. The publication consists, 
in fact, of the Transactions of perhaps the 
most useful and best conducted of those field 
clubs of which there exist too few, and which 
are calculated more than any other means to 
contribute to a thorough knowledge of the 
Natural History of the country in its widest 
sense. The Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club 
has long been known as deserving the character 
we have assigned to it, and the present portion 
of its transactions is fully calculated to uphold 
its prestige. It contains reports of much 
interest and fullness on the meteorology and 
climatology of this extensive and varied dis- 
trict by the Rev. R. F. Wheeler, which are so 
elaborately and judiciously worked out that 
they may be taken as a model by all local 
observers of such matters. There are also 
papers on many subjects of interest in natural 
history, both fossil and recent. ‘On the 
Species of Ctenodus found in the Two Counties’ 
and ‘On the Remains of some Reptiles and 
Fishes from the Coal Fields of Northumber- 
land,’ by Messrs. Albany Hancock and Atthey, 
—‘On the Crustacea of the Salt Marshes,’ by 
G. S. Brady,—‘On the Aculeate Hymeno- 
ptera,’ by Mr. Bold,—‘ Entomological Notes for 
the Year 1868,’ by the same,—‘ On some rare 
Birds recently found,’ by Lord Ravensworth,— 
and the President's Annual Address, giving 
a summary of the work of the past year. But the 
paper which will probably excite the greatest in- 
terest in the general reader is one entitled ‘ An 
Inquiry into the Origin of certain Terrace 
Slopes in North Tynedale,’ by the Rev. G. R. 
Hall. The occurrence of similar terraces in 
various places in Great Britain and other parts 
of the world has given rise to much discussion 
and to the enunciation of various theories as 
to their origin ; and their existence in several 
localities within the district subjected to the 
investigation of Mr. Hall has afforded him 
a favourable opportunity of arriving at a 
reasonable and probable solution of the ques- 
tion. “ Different observers—the geologist, the 
military engineer, the practical agriculturist, 
and the archeologist have reviewed them from 
their own particular stand-point, and, as might 
be expected, have traced their formation to 
various and widely different agencies.” Setting 
aside such instances as the parallel shelves or 
gradations in the scale of magnitude of the cele- 
brated parallel roads of Glen Roy, respecting 
which the author observes that “there can be 
no doubt in any mind that the mighty forces 
of Nature alone have been operative in pro- 
ducing them, and that the supposition of man’s 
handiwork is entirely put out of court,” he 
proceeds to consider the primary question as 
to the origin of those examples which form the 
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subject of his paper, “ whether natural or arti- 
ficial, or partaking of both these characters.” 
It would not be possible to condense within a 
reasonable space for the present notice the 
arguments by which he disposes of the previous 
theories. Whether, as Hutchinson and Pennant 
have supposed, they were “formed by Art for the 
purpose of marshalling the militia of the county, 
and showing to advantage,” or, as others have 
imagined, they were “formed by the Romans 
on the hill-side into a sort of Amphitheatre ;” 
or, again, whether they might have been in- 
tended as lines of entrenchment—field-works— 
thrown up for defence on an emergency. These 
and other theories are discussed in a very 
intelligent and exhaustive manner, and the 
author comes to the conclusion that they have 
a different origin from any of those already 
suggested. “ That is, we find in them the early 
attempts at cereal cultivation of the ancient 
British inhabitants of the valley.” There are 
not wanting numerous examples in other 
countries of a similar utilization of slopes for 
this purpose, by the formation of terraces 
affording sufficient horizontal areas for the 
cultivation of food-crops and other vegetable 
products. 

The author sums up the process and results 
of his inquiry in the following passage :-— 

“We have seen how comparatively numerous 
are the examples of these singular and much-con- 
tested terraced-slopes in this southern district of 
North Tynedale ; that though the era of the glacial 
drift has left traces of erosive action in the valley, 
it is very questionable whether such traces are 
exemplified to any appreciable extent in the paral- 
lel ledges now existing; that, moreover, certain 
peculiarities in their present form militate against 
the suppositions equally of their purely natural 
origin, and of their artificial formation as military 
lines of entrenchment; and that, passing by vari- 
ous untenable notions on the subject, we are led to 
adopt, as the sole remaining alternative, the theory 
which views them as examples of that terrace cul- 
tivation seen to have been in use among many 
different nations, and well adapted to meet the 
meagre requirements of the semi-savage tribes who 
inhabited the neighbouring hill forts and valley 
fastnesses, probably both in the Neo-lithic or later 
Stone-Age, and in time verging on the dawn of 
recorded history, as well as afterwards in the 
Roman-British period.” 

The whole of the details of this interesting 
paper would well reward the perusal of such as 
are interested in the bearing of individual facts 
upon the habits of the early semi-barbarous 
inhabitants of our island. 








On the Distribution of Rain over the British Isles 
during the Year 1869, as observed at about 1,500 
Stations in Great Britain and Ireland; with 
Remarks on Various Experiments, and an Ap- 
pendix on Evaporation. Compiled by G. J. 
Symons. (Stanford.) 

We have given the title of this publication in full, 

as the simplest method of conveying to our readers 

the contents of the volume. The present work 
completes the first decade of systematic rainfall 
publications,—and the industrious compiler informs 
us that “we are now, in rainfall matters, far ahead 
of every nation in the world.” It does appear that 
rain-gauges are now very fairly distributed over 
our islands, and we infer from the notes accom- 
panying those returns that the gauges are trust- 
worthy in construction, and correctly comparable 
with each other. We may therefore hope that 

some careful student of these returns will, in a 

little time, be enabled to make some generalizations 

which will show the relation of the rainfall to the 
geographical position and physical conditions of 
the several divisions of the United Kingdom. The 





mean depth of rain in 1869, for the whole king- 
dom, was 34°96 inches; the average depth of the 
five years, 1860-65, having been 35°21. The greatest 
annual falls of rain recorded were the following :— 


Inches 
ENGLAND—The Stye, Cumberland........ 19819 
Seathwaite, ditto ....+ ++. 150°11 
Langdale, re 11850 
WaAes—Rhiwbrifdir .......... -+se00 eee 107°55 
Festiniog ..........seeeee seeeee 85°51 
Scortanp—Upper Glencoe ......+-ee++e- 121°50 
InELAND—Kenmare, Killarney .....++++. 59°47 
The least recorded were — 
ENGLAND—North Sunderland ............ 20°09 
Wates—Great Orme’s Head.............. 27°96 
ScoTrtanp—East Linton, Haddington .... 15°77 
IrnELAND—Coollatine Park .............. 24°05 


There are several papers of considerable interest 
on the questions of rainfall and evaporation, which 
impart a more than usual value to this record of 
the “ British Rainfall of 1869.” 


Neues aus der Geographie, Kartographie und 
Statistik Europa’s und seiner Kolonien. (Berlin, 
Mittler & Son; London, Nutt.) 

Tus Geographical and Cartographic Register, 
although as dry and closely packed as such publi- 
cations generally are, seems to be very serviceable as 
a guide to those who desire to know the latest books 
and maps and statistics on European and colonial 
topography. The compiler appears to be more 
trustworthy for Germany and the adjoining coun- 
tries than for remoter ones like “Schottland,” the 
“Gaelic thopography” of which country is natu- 
rally too cloudy for him. Yet he is an industrious 
gatherer of geographical titles, and may be found 
of ready and real use. Under Switzerland, for 
instance, may be seen the titles of the newer maps 
and guide-books, and items on projected railways. 
Notable is the project of the “ Rigibahn,” and the 
waggons or carriages, to hold seventy persons. 
Even in the midst of the driest topographical sta- 
tistics, one might sit a-dreaming about the seventieth 
seat ina Rigi railway carriage. Who knows but that 
next month we may be occupying that identical seat! 
—going by railway to see the sunset and sunrise 
from the top of the Rigi, to which summit we have 
so often toiled on foot under a broiling morning 
sun? We now cross Mont Cenis in railway carriages, 
—why not mount the Rigi also? Referring to the 
pages relating to the Tyrol and Salzburg, we find 
registered several late publications known to us, 
including one English book. We are glad to note 
a paper by Col. von Sonklar, on the Zillerthal 
Alps, as will be all readers who know his previous 
valuable and exhaustive work on the Oetzthaler 
mountain group, which is a model of information 
and perspicuity. In the 286 pages of the Register 
under our notice are included the titular results of 
so vast an amount of local labour and research, 
that it may well put idle and sedentary people to 
open shame who travel only at the fireside. Alpine 
men will discover the titles of maps and papers 
useful to them under the appropriate local titles. 








A NATURAL GASOMETER. 


Durine the excitement about petroleum in the 
United States, a well was bored in Ontario county, 
about twenty miles from Rochester, State of New 
York, to explore for the valuable “ile.” At a depth 
of 500 feet a cavity was pierced from which a rush 
of gas took place and has ever since continued. 
The boring is lined by a tube five inches in dia- 
meter, and up this the gas rises at the rate of from 
15,000 to 18,000 feet every hour. When lighted, 
it produces, in a still atmosphere, a flame thirty 
feet long from the mouth of the tube; and the 
observations made on the stream of gas lead to the 
conclusion that it has not varied in quantity since 
it was first tapped. The temperature, so nearly as 
can be ascertained, is supposed to be about 50° 
Fahrenheit, and the illuminating power equal to 
that of six candles. The principal constituent is 
marsh gas 82°41, followed by carbonic acid 10'11, 
with smaller quantities of nitrogen, oxygen, and 
hydrocarbon. The source of this copious supply is 
supposed to be the formation known to American 
geologists as the “ Marcellus shale,” which in that 
region would be about 100 feet in thickness, If the 





supply—600,000,000 feet of gas in a year—is to go 
on, we shall probably hear of steps being taken to 
turn it to profitable use. 





CHANGES IN THE SUNDARBANS. 

Dr. OtpuaM, President of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, in his last annual address, recalls attention 
to that large district in the delta of the Ganges— 
long known as the Sunderbunds—but which he 
describes as Sundarbans. The district is one vast 
jungle, in which, as is said, the ruins of towns and 
cities are hidden, and its present condition is 
accounted for by theories of piratical incursions, or 
the rush of mighty waves from the sea. Dr. Oldham 
disputes this conclusion, and shows that whatever 
changes or destruction may have taken place in the 
Sundarban district has been occasioned by the 
natural action of running water. A river, whether 
large or small, flowing through a flat, graduall 
raises its own channel above the surrounding level, 
which, by bursting of banks, it eventually floods 
and devastates. A new bed is formed, and the 
process is repeated in different parts of the flat. 
And considering that the Sundarbans lie at the 
outflow of the Hughly, the Brahmaputra, and other 
large streams, their wasted condition is sufficiently 
accounted for without calling in special and extra- 
ordinary catastrophes. The ruins described are 
those of towns and villages once situate on fresh- 
water channels, but in which, by the changes, salt 
water was substituted for fresh, when they were 
necessarily abandoned. The action has taken place 
from west to east, but will soon be stopped by 
what Dr. Oldham calls “the rooting barrier of the 
Tipperah hills,” and will then take the opposite 
direction, and the eastern part of the great flat will 
in turn be submerged and depopulated. In Dr. 
Oldham’s opinion the changes will be beneficial to 
the new port of Morellgunj; and he suggests that 
they should be watched with reference to their 
general cause, and to the wider results, rather than 
with a view to the preservation of any special 
limited locality. “The time will undoubtedly come,” 
he remarks, “when the larger quantity of those 
great rivers will again, having filled in this great 
depression, tend to the west, and will eventually 
find their way to the ocean through the now nearly 
abandoned courses of the Bhaghirathi and Hughly.” 





PROCTOR’S STAR-ATLAS. 

I sHovutp be glad if you would permit me to 
point out why the excellent plan suggested by the 
reviewer of my Atlas (whose kindness, let me here 
acknowledge with thanks) was not adopted, nor 
can be in future editions. If the lines of right 
ascension and declination were printed separately, 
the maps could not have a tithe of the accuracy 
which I considered essential. Even though the 
printers could ensure perfect “registering,” the 
irregular expansion of the paper after wetting 
would cause absolutely large errors. I think, 
not one star on the original large sheets was mis- 
placed by so much as the 200th part of an inch, 
and such a misplacement, in Mr. Brothers’ ad- 
mirable reductions, would be diminished to one 
300th part of an inch. Now, a misplacement by a 
30th, or even a 20th of an inch, is quite a common 
result of even the most careful printing. For 
many purposes of reference my Atlas would have 
been ruined by such a misplacement of the meri- 
dians and parallels. 

This will answer several correspondents who 
made a similar suggestion while the maps were 
in progress, and will also explain why, in the new 
issue now called for, the old arrangement remains 
unchanged. 

The index maps having been engraved on steel, 
it would be impossible to remove the constellation- 
figures. But these maps being in reality only 
intended as index-plates, the figures do no harm ; 
and many people will not look at a Star-Atlas in 
which the monsters are not shown somewhere or 
other. Ricnarp A. Procror. 





WORKING UNDER PRESSURE. 
A RAILWAY-BRIDGE is in course of construction 
across the Mississippi at St. Louis, The piers are 
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built on the solid rock lying 120 feet below the 
ordinary high-water mark; and in excavating for 
the foundations a prodigious amount of sand, 
gravel and clay had to be removed. This was 
accomplished by pumps, which lifted out all the 
loose material, except the gravel suitable for 
concrete. In laying the foundations the men worked 
in an air-chamber, in which, to ensure a proper 
supply for breathing, the air was kept at a pressure 
of about four atmospheres, and, as it appears, with 
injurious results. The flames of the candles by 
which the chamber was lighted were twice as large 
as in the natural atmosphere, and so much smoke 
was thrown off that various contrivances for getting 
rid of it had to be employed. Most of the men 
employed were seized with numbness and stiffness, 
from which they recovered under treatment in the 
open air; but some were so severely paralyzed that 
they died. After this fatal incident the “spells” of 
work in the air-chamber were reduced to one hour, 
which was found to be a safe limit. 





ASTATIC RUSSIA. 


An Indian contemporary prints a translation of 
a paper published by the Imperial Russian Geo- 
ser Society, in which the author, Mr. W. 

enuikof, presents ‘ Statistical Data on the Area 
of Asiatic Russia,’ and makes a total of 5,788,700 
square miles, British measure. To this large extent 
east and west Siberia, with the islands of the Arctic 
and Pacific Oceans, contribute 5,300,020 square 
miles ; the rest is made up of the country of the 
Orenburg Kirghizes, and the Kirghizes of the 
Jaxartes, and the trans-Chui land. The length of 
the Arctic coast from the Kara-Bight to Behring’s 
Strait is 7,333 miles; the Pacific coast has 6,067 
miles ; and the shores of the Caspian and the Aral 
may be reckoned as 1,167 miles. Considering that 
one half of the Siberian waters are not available 
for navigation, the proportion is one linear mile of 
coast to 790 square miles of country, a condition 
“as unfavourable asin the case of purely continental 
Africa.” 

On the other hand, there are fourteen of the 
inland lakes, which, in all, have an area of nearly 
33,000 square miles, where navigation and fishing 
may be carried on, besides the great rivers of 
Siberia affording water communication over a pro- 
digious extent of country, from the Pacific to the 
foot of the Ural mountains, and from Turukhausk 
to Barnaul, Kiakhta, and the valley of the Asouri. 
But, unless mere bigness has a value, the greater 
part of Asiatic Russia will be unprofitable. Of land 
“ unsuitable for settled life,” the quantity, according 
pl Mr. Venuikof, amounts to 3,768,000 square 
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Science Gossip. 


Eacu improvement brings with it its own defect ; 
each new medicine is attended by its own ailments. 
It is strange that the peace negotiations in the 
height of the crisis were affected by novel accidents 
affecting modern instruments of progress. The 
message in cipher sent by the French minister 
from Ems, through the electric telegraph, was so 
blurred by a thunder-storm that it only created 
anxiety in the Foreign Office. The messenger, 
who was despatched by railway, was detained at 
.the same period for three hours by a train going off 
the rails ; and thus by accidents unknown to our 
fathers, the peace of the world was imperilled at a 
critical moment. 


TueE Corps Législatif has voted 100,000 francs 
by way of amendment to the budget of the Minister 
of Letters, Science, and the Fine Arts, in order to 
enable M. Lambert to set out at once on his Arctic 
voyage. It is refreshing to see the Deputies thus 
beginning really to take the initiative. 

Ar the meeting of the Académie des Sciences, 
M. Dumas pronounced a panegyric and gave an 
account of the career of Théophile Pelouze. 

M. Cuantran has exhibited, before the Aca- 
démie des Sciences, a series of specimens illus- 
trating the development of the Crayfish. The eggs 
are usually laid in January, and hatch in about 





six months. The young crayfish changes its skin, 
or shell, ten days after it leaves the egg, and 
“ moults ” no less than five times during the first 
hundred days of its life, and eight times in its first 
year. In its second year it “ moults” five times ; 
in its third year, twice; and at the beginning of its 
fourth year it is full-grown. The rapidity with 
which the new shell is formed after each change is 
astonishing: in twenty-four hours the claws are as 
hard as before, and in forty-eight the whole shell 
is completely calcified. 


M. B. Renavtt, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Scientific School of Cluny, has discovered a number 
of plants in the fossils of Autun, differing from 
those already noticed. Careful examination under 
the microscope of well-preserved stems of Zygoperis 
and Anachoropteris shows differences between 
those plants and ferns of the present day, but not 
sufficiently to dissever these varieties from the 
family. M. Renault has also succeeded in recog- 
nizing plants of the genus Lycopodium in some 
small fossil remains, thus showing the existence 
in ancient formations of a genus of plants not found 
in the French coal-fields, and rarely in those of 
other countries. 


Some experiments have been made which show 
that vaccine lymph may be exposed to a very low 
temperature without losing any of its properties. 


Tue Académie des Sciences has awarded the 
Poncelet prize of 2,000 frs. to Dr. R. V. Mayer, of 
Heilbron. 


Dr. JosepH REDTENBACHER, one of the active 
members of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, is 
dead. 


Two essays were sent in for the mathematical 
prize of the Académie des Sciences, but neither was 
considered to deserve the reward. The secular ac- 
celeration of the moon’s motion, which was the 
subject, will stand over for the year 1873. 


A monuMENT to Kepler has been erected at 
Weildiestadt, in Suabia. It is a statue standing on 
a base adorned with bas-reliefs. In the astrono- 
mer’s left hand is a-parchment, on which an ellipse 
is drawn, and in his right is a pair of compasses. 
The bas-reliefs represent scenes from Kepler’s life. 
The monument is the work ofa sculptor of Nurem- 
berg, named Kreling. 


Tue second number of the periodical Filosofia 
delle Scuole Italiane, contains a highly interesting 
paper on Japan and its inhabitants, and on the 
language and literature of the Japanese, by Prof. 
Anselmo Severini. 


Tue third volume of the ‘ Bollettino di bibliogra- 
fia e di Storia delle scienze matematiche e fisiche,’ 
published under the direction of Prince B. Bon- 
compagni, at Rome, contains three papers on Count 
Tragnano, and a bibliographical notice by Prof. 
Genocchi. 


TuE official Gazette of Sweden contains a govern- 
ment notice to the effect that henceforward women 
in that kingdom will be allowed to practise and to 
study medicine on the same footing as men. 


Tue Maharajah of Vizianagram dedicates 
20,0001. to the foundation of an Alfred Medical 
College at Allahabad, to commemorate his inter- 
view with the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Tue tussock grass of New Zealand is being tried 
at Otago as a material for paper-making. 

Dr. BargteEr, chief surgeon at the Hotel Dieu, 
and one of the best-known surgeons in Paris, has 
just died, after a painful illness of several months. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION will CLOSE 
on SATURDAY NEXT, the 30th inst. Admission (from the 25th to 
the 30th, and from 8 a.m. till 7 p.m.), Sixpence. Catalogue, Sixpence. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on SATUR- 
DAY NEXT, July 30th.—5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.— 
Admittance, 1s. WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 











The INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER - COLOURS wi) 
CLOSE their THIRTY -SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION op 
SATURDAY, the 30th inst.—Gallery, 53, Pall Mall West, Open Daily 
from Nine till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, See, 





GUSTAVE DORS#.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street, 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 





CAVALIERE VERTUNNI (of Naples), Resident of Rome, EXHTI. 
BITION of PICTURES of ITALIAN SCENER % 
lions by Miss Margaret Foley. DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hal) 
Piccadilly.—Open from Ten till Five. Admittance, One Shilling, F 
R. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary and Manager, 








Lectures on Art delivered before the University 
of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870. By John 
Ruskin. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


WE have in this eloquent volume the first 
fruits of the Slade Bequest for Art Lectureship, 
We recorded with shame that certain youths 
had destroyed the property of Christ Church ; 
and had these persons belonged to what are 
called the ‘‘ lower orders” they would probably 
have received that kind of chastisement which 
attended the much less inexcusable barbarism 
of the fellow who smashed the Portland Vase 
with a Babylonian or Persepolitan brick, or 
which was awarded to the crazy creature who 
injured a picture in the National Gallery, 
There must be need for a teacher of Art where 
undergraduates can, even if tipsy, conceive an 
outrage of this nature; but they will no longer 
have the excuse of ignorance if Mr. Ruskin 
continues to hold his present office. With his 
eloquence, his brilliant thoughts, his vivid style 
of discussion, and his attractive manner, he 
seems to us precisely the man to undertake 
the duties of such a post ; and his very pre- 
judices, arising as they do from intense feeling 
for his beloved studies, from the heart rather 
than from the brain, are not unlikely to prove 
of service to him. As earnestness is said almost 
to command success, and Mr. Ruskin seems to 
live in order to enunciate his sentiments about 
the dignity, the all-saving nobility of Art, it 
will not be his fault if another iconoclastic 
freak dishonours his Alma Mater. 

As we have already given abstracts of the 
Slade Professor’s mode of treating his chief 
topics in the course of lectures which are now 
in question, it will not be needful to return 
to that part of the subject: rather let us express 
a warm feeling of delight in, and admiration 
for, the result of his appointment, as here 
apparent. We shall endeavour to characterize 
the series of discourses by brief extracts and a 
running commentary on a few passages which 
most aptly display the lecturer and his views. 
The mode of exposition adopted is necessarily 
popular; it could not be otherwise in such a 
case; yet even this qualification does not imply 
that the zsthetic thoughts of Mr. Ruskin are 
less wise, earnest and reverent than they have 
so often been. There is nothing to diminish 
our satisfaction except that which has so often 
appeared in Mr. Ruskin’s later and quasi- 
political writings,—a certain unfortunate ten- 
dency to antagonism to what seems to be 
assumed is a new state of common feeling in 
respect to Art. We fear, notwithstanding the 
author’s heart-stirring appeals to history and to 
Nature, that men of nations situated like ours 
in regard to the cultivation of design were 
never much more advanced than we ourselves, 
and that even among much better-informed 
people veneration and rapturous appreciation 
for Art have been, as with other studies, rather 
individual than national. An impatient, not 
to say exaggerated, intolerance of such short- 
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comings is a part of Mr. Ruskin’s enthusiastic 
character and super-sensuous spirit; yet such 
intolerance is wunphilosophical, and, when 
exercised on points which are, at least at 

resent, irremediable, annoying to some who 
love Art as earnestly as the author of ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ and see in the vehemence as 
well as in the melancholy of his remarks what 
is certain to provoke distaste and revulsion, if 
not antagonism to precepts, the wisdom of 
which should lie hardly less in the manner of 
theirenforcement than in their intrinsic validity. 
The Art teacher has enough, and more than 
enough, to do in honouring his office, without 
provoking scorn, even from the ignorant. Mr. 
Ruskin’s aims are high, his convictions are 
noble, and, apart from that unpractical weak- 
ness to which we have just alluded, it is certain 
that he is in the right when, after pointing out 
some of the more injurious influences which 
affect the study and practice of Art, he urges 
painters to be just to themselves, and not 
to look for immediate profit in their labours, 
but to be confidently hopeful of due rewards :— 

“Tt is one of the facts which the experience of 
thirty years enables me to assert without qualifica- 
tion that a really good picture is ultimately always 
approved and bought, unless it is wilfully rendered 
offensive to the public by faults which the artist 
has been either too proud to abandon or too weak 
to correct.” 

It may be that this declaration is now-a- 
days well grounded, but the lives of such men 
as Wilson are unhappy comments on its fallacy 
in the last age. That, as in Wilson’s case, 
temporary influences do affect what may be 
called the “market” for Fine Art, is admitted 
in a passage which follows the above. Here 
our author touches upon the worst character- 
istic of modern demand for works of Art, 
and indicates the nature of that remedy for 
the providing of which his present office has 
been mainly established. The difficulty lies 
less with the producers, or artists, than with 
their patrons, the public :— 

“T need scarcely refer, except for the sake 
of completeness in my statement, to one form of 
demand for Art which is wholly unenlightened, 
and powerful only for evil—namely, the demand of 
the classes occupied solely in the pursuit of plea- 
sure for objects and modes of art that can amuse 
indolence or satisfy sensibility. There is no need 
for any discussion of these requirements, or of their 
forms of influence, though they are very deadly 
at present in their operation on sculpture, and 
on jewellers’ work. They cannot be checked by 
blame, nor guided by instruction; they are merely 
the necessary results of whatever defects exist in 
the temper and principles of a luxurious society ; 
and it is only by moral changes, not by Art-criticism, 
that their action can be modified.” 

To these shortcomings of English Art-feeling 
the author addresses himself, and hopes to teach 
an otherwise cultivated class of society which 
is almost untrained in Art: yet he does not 
hesitate to aver that we English will never 
excel in decorator’s design, because we have 
too many anxieties, too much to think about, 
to permit that halcyon state of mind which in 
less energetic races is assumed to be favourable 
to the development and enjoyment of fine de- 
sign of this order. Mr. Ruskin avers, also, that 
we cannot hope to excel in higher forms of 
design, ‘‘ideal or theological art”; he rather 
peremptorily rejects our hopes in the matter, on 
account of our national delight in “forms of 
burlesque which are connected in some degree 
with foulness or evil.” Taking chances as the 





aptest illustration of the English esthetic sense, 
this assertion may be accepted. He has com- 
fort, if such it can be called, in proclaiming 
our victories in portraiture, domestic drama, 
also in animal painting and landscape. It 
is well for Turner’s prophet that he did not 
forget the last form of design; we take 
Turner’s art at its best to be not unworthy 
of classification with the sublimest Art, for 
it is far more precious than a mere form of 
painting, and certainly such works as his are 
not void of the highest imagination, although 
it is not expressed by the human shape, which 
is, of course, the loftiest and most precious 
material, if we may use the phrase, for exercise 
in design. It does not affect the validity of 
the lecturer’s assertion that one race only has 
reached the summit of Art, and that it seems 
impossible for moderns to be equally fortunate. 
Accepting and asserting Art to be, if we may 
so say, a form of worship, it was incumbent in 
Mr. Ruskin to enforce his belief in its worthi- 
ness by a display of profound conviction, power- 
ful arguments and rich illustrations. He would 
have his hearers rid themselves of the notion, 
too common in practice if not in principle, that 
Art is no better than the handmaid of delight 
and graceful recreation. “All the great arts have 
for their object either the support or exaltation 
of human life—usually both.” ‘‘The highest 
of them are appointed also to relate to us the 
utmost ascertainable truth respecting visible 
things and moral feelings.” ‘The great arts— 
forming thus one perfect scheme of human 
skill, of which it is not right to call one divi- 
sion more honourable, though it may be more 
subtle than another—have had, and can have, 
but three principal directions of purpose,— 
first, that of enforcing the religion of men ; se- 
condly, that of perfecting their ethical state ; 
thirdly, that of doing them material service.” 
He guards himself by expressing serious doubts 
whether, in regard to Art as adapted to the 
enforcement of religious doctrines and emotions, 
it has not hitherto done more evil than good. 
Three of these lectures are devoted to showing 
the grave relations in these three functions of 
art to human life. No one is so well qualified 
by studies and earnestness as our author to ful- 
fil the noble office which is thus summarized. 
In the mere attempt, apart from the intrinsic 
truth and force of the views which are thus 
barely indicated, there is that which is great and 
noble ; the manner of dealing with the matters 
in question is at once worthy of the themes and 
of the highest aims of the lecturer; above all 
it is exquisitely well adapted to rouse the finer 
elements in the minds of his audience, and thus 
send his listeners on the road he points to them, 
and procure success for them in their journeys 
upon this almost untrodden way. To do more 
than barely indicate the purposes of our lecturer 
is needless and impracticable, because we cannot 
in a brief space follow him. To point out what 
seems to us the defects of this volume, beyond 
what we have already done, would be unge- 
nerous and supererogatory. Our counsel to all 
whom it may concern, and there must be few 
whom it does not concern, is, that they should 
take this eloquent volume to themselves, and 
be assured of profit and pleasure of those kinds 
which have been rightly described as the high- 
est. The practical, or more truly, technical 
lectures are admirable, so far as their powers 
admit. 
To say that these discourses do not contain 





so much that is novel to serious students as 
a fresh, tender and wise mode of treatment, is 
only to aver that the author is worthy of his 
office, does not seek to exalt himself by flying 
above the heads of his audience, nor to mislead 
that audience in discussions which must be as 
vain as they would be injurious. He appeals 
powerfully to the feelings and intellect of those 
who are before him, and then wisely turns their 
attention to those modes of practice which can 
alone render them capable of appreciating Art. 








THE NAVAL GALLERY, GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

THERE is no public collection of pictures, not 
even the one at Dulwich, which is less visited by 
artists and archeological students than that in the 
Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital. On the other 
hand, there is scarcely one that is more popular; 
considering the comparatively small number, 123 
in all, of pictures it contains,—that the greater 
proportion of these are “old-fashioned” portraits 
of men whose names are now-a-days not often 
heard,—that the exhibition is professional, and not 
in London,—no gathering of the sort can compete 
with this in the number of its visitors. That 
artists are rarely to be found among these is less 
remarkable than that the place should be popular 
in the strictest sense of that term. Yet the most 
fastidious painters will acknowledge the surpassin 
merits of several among the marine pictures which 
hang on the richly-decorated walls of Wren and 
Thornhill; historical students also will acknow- 
ledge the charm of portraits of great English naval 
commanders, each in his own habit and rich in 
characteristic expression. A few remarks, sug- 
gested by a recent visit, may not be out of place 
in the Atheneum nor unacceptable to the reader. 

First, of the place itself: there is a peculiar 
charm in its magnificence and grandiose appear- 
ance; landscape-painters, from Chambers to Hol- 
land, have acknowledged the picturesque quality 
of the architecture, and hardly do justice to the 
weight of architects’ objections that the design is 
incomplete and maimed from the want of a central 
element; the view from Greenwich Hill attracted 
able painters before Turner depicted it in one of 
his most pathetic and grand designs or drew it for 
the ‘Liber Studiorum.’ Mr. Dawson, a lover of 
Greenwich, painted it only the other day with 
noble effect and grave sentiment. As to its nearer 
or interior aspect, James Holland, one of the truest 
of English artists, found his first subject in one of 
the Hospital vistas; the Painted Hall contains one 
of his recent productions, a work which makes us 
wonder how the artist has not obtained from the 
French a share of that keen appreciation and high 
applause which is given to Bonington, Miiller 
and a few other English masters of that sort, who 
have thriven in colour, treatment of light and 
chiaroscuro in architecture. That such a painter 
as Holland should have a somewhat narrow and 
professional circle of admirers in a country and at 
a time when so purely false and inartistic an 
architectural draughtsman—one cannot say painter 
—as D. Roberts throve on popular honours is a 
striking illustration of the influence of picture- 
dealers and picture-dealing amateurs and the ignor- 
ance of Art which have operated so prejudicially 
upon design in this country. With auction rooms 
for their fields of action, and by means of biddings 
appealing to those who buy pictures not for Art’s 
sake but for investment, these persons have suc- 
ceeded in making the name of Roberts better 
known than that of De Loutherbourg, a master, 
one of whose masterworks is at Greenwich and 
little seen, and for a time so “rigged” the markets 
that while Vincent, Gainsborough, Chalon, Crome, 
Constable and a score of fine artists were at a 
discount, Roberts held a place not far below that 
of Turner and rather above that of Stanfield. 

An opportunity for comparing De Loutherbourg 
with Turner, on favourable terms for the former, 
is afforded by two celebrated pictures in this col- 
lection. This comparison is more completely avail- 
able because the debt of Turner to his master in 
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effective design and the treatment of warlike sub- 
jects is obvious on looking at the works which are 
opposed on these walls. There are, besides these, 
fine pictures by Devis—‘The Death of Nelson’ 
(72), a sound example of light and shade, managed 
with power which is the more remarkable on 
account of its fidelity to nature. A striking portrait 
of Nelson by Abbot, said to have been painted in 
an hour, is wonderfully rich in character. ‘The 
Victory of Aboukir Bay’ (81), by Arnold, deserves 
high admiration on account of an expressive incident 
and its good composition. Chambers’s ‘ Bombard- 
ment of Algiers ’ (66) has elements uf dignity to aid 
its prosaic and solid execution. Many more exam- 
ples of the interest of this collection may be 
observed by the student. The condition of the 
pictures has been much improved by means of 
the zealous and judicious care-taking and heedful 
restorations and cleanings which have been effected 
while the Gallery has been in the charge of Mr. 8. 
Hart, R.A., who has evidently made his post an 
office of affection. The arrangements, as made by 
this artist, could not be better. A better Cata- 
logue is required. 

There is something appropriate to the service of 
the place as a Valhalla of Naval Heroes and memo- 
rial of by-gone wars and victories, in the aspect 
of the shadowed, lofty, murmurous Hall, as we 
enter it after leaving the now-deserted long colon- 
nades, and the swiftly flowing, brilliantly lighted, 
busy river, the moving craft and confused sounds 
of life. The shining day that without floods all we 
see, pours through the high clerestory in long 
streams, which show the grandiose roof, with 
its pictures by Thornhill in a mist of bright- 
ness,—which is less effective in reducing the 
tones of the faded grisailles on the pilasters. 
This subdued splendour is in keeping with 
the pompous inscription on the frieze. These ele- 
ments give a look of gravity to a place which is 
rightly and happily one of the most popular sights 
in England, and has a solemnity of aspect quite 
different from that character which is due to the at- 
tractiveness and glitter of the courts of the South 
Kensington Museum, or to the severe, bald, but 
studious looks of the saloons of the British Museum; 
the low-browed, small and mean “rooms” of the 
National Gallery contrast most unfortunately with 
this grand hall. The very demeanour of the visitors 
in the Painted Hall testifies to the pathetic im- 
pression of this magnificence upon them: men, 
women and children, in moving as in speaking, are 
awed but not oppressed, and seem to feel that they 
are in presence of shadows of dead captains, from 
Willoughby to Sir William Peel. 

Something of this striking effect is due to the 
quaint, rich costumes of the old champions of the 
English seas; here, in a quilted coat of white, is 
the stiff but grave and thoughtful portrait of the 
Elizabethan sailor: sometimes a corslet is bare, 
or half hidden by lappels of a laced coat: in 
many pictures is the gleam of armour, and here 
and there is a drawn sword in the hands of por- 
traits of admirals of Anne and George the First. 
Steadfast, but not grim, genial without a smile, 
here is the picture of that mastiff-like, kindly- 
hearted Englishman, “Old Benbow ” — quite 
another sort of man than one would expect to see; 
and still more removed from one’s pre-conceptions 
is the rosy aspect of stout Sir John Norris, a 
commander who received the pet-name of “ Foul- 
weather Jack,” because he rarely went to sea but 
in a storm: in the background Knapton painted 
a strong gale and leaden sky. Here is Kempenfeldt 
of the Royal George, and dead 

Twice four hundred men. 
Here are the captains of Penn; here is Blake, the 
greatest of sea-generals; here the stately though 
low-born gentleman, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, one of 
the last of chivalric knights, Howard, Montagu, 
Keith, St. Vincent, Mings, Hawkins, Hood, Rodney, 
Russell, Rooke, Vernon, Dilkes, Anson, Colling- 
wood, Cook, and a score or two more of men of fame, 
are commemorated and represented here. Besides 
the suggestions and associations of these portraits 
and the pictures of the wars of the Captains, there 
is something grateful to the finer sense in the 





sobered splendours of the Hall, where nothing 
seems to be smartened, where everything is 
“ ship-shape,” but nothing is gaudy; nothing has 
been deprived by a vulgar fidgetiness of its 
venerable aspect,—more fortunate than the tombs 
of kings in Westminster Abbey, which, as doubt- 
less pure taste demanded, must needs be made to 
look as good as new. The box which contains 
Nelson’s coat has not been lacquered or “done up” 
in any fashion: the walls have not been varnished; 
the pictures have not been mocked by crudely- 
stained windows, nor the place degraded by child- 
ish renovations. 

One of the portraits which will interest most is 
that by Abbot, before referred to, in the Nelson 
Room (6), placed with records of his career,—from 
his volunteering to board a prize in a gale, to his 
death, as represented in a dreadful work by 
B. West. There are pictures by J. J. Chalon and 
Chambers. Among those which have interest for lite- 
rary students are several which the Duke of York 
(James the Second) caused Lely to paint, as recorded 
by Pepys in the ‘ Diary, 1666, who says that he 
“saw the heads—some finished, and all begun—of 
the flagg-men in the late great fight with the Duke 
of York against the Dutch. The Duke of York 
hath them done to hang in his chamber, and very 
finely they are done indeed.” Of the series thus 
described, one only is not here. The items include 
Ascue’s, Tyddiman’s, Mings’s, Jordan’s, Berkeley’s, 
Allen’s, Harman’s, Monk’s, Montagu’s, and Smith’s 
likenesses. 

The picture which, as such, deserves most to be 
studied here is De Loutherbourg’s ‘ Action of the 
Ist of June, 1794’ (25), commonly called Lord 
Howe’s victory. Its vigour is extraordinary. Here 
are two ships racing at the head of a ruck of 
war. Sails and sails, masts beyond masts in a 
wilderness, appear behind them and above the 
slow seas of smoke, that are more dreadful 
than the sea itself. Headlong the Queen Char- 
lotte and her antagonist tear before the wind; 
they are close, and firing heavily at each other: 
as they go furious and fast, the white seas, 
seemingly of no more account than the foam of 
their crests, are dashed aside. On and on they go, 
heedless of all but war,—heedless of the boats 
which, now right in their path, have put out to 
rescue the drowning, who cling to sinking fragments 
ofaship. In a moment more, these, wrecked and 
deliverers, must take a common fate, as the great 
ships career over them. There are great holes 
everywhere in the huge sails; the sprit-sail under 
the Englishman’s bowsprit has been torn woefully; 
her Jack still flies high on her mainmast head, 
but her fore-topmast, fore-top-gallant-mast, and 
fore-royal, with all their sails and hamper to the 
very truck, have been unluckily shot away, 
and, with men on the yards, plunge down in a 
maze of ruin to the sea, and just before 
where, sedate, the gigantic effigy, crowned and 
robed, of Queen Charlotte, sits on the stem. 
The composition of this noble picture should be 
looked at and compared with Turner’s relatively 
flimsy and absolutely untrue ‘Battle off Cape 
Trafalgar’ (76), a picture which, for its faithlessness, 
is abhorred by seamen. The drawing of De Louther- 
bourg’s ships, their rigging, sails and fittings, is 
masterly and exemplary. Turners work will not 
bear a moment’s study in this respect. 

A telling point is made in Arnold’s picture of 
‘The Victory in Aboukir Bay’ (81), where the 
exploding vessel on. our left sends upwards a mimic 
storm of wind. This rushing on high blows out the 
great fore-topsail of her antagonist, and causes it to 
lift with a terrible wafting. A fine example of 
another and thoroughly naive mode of looking at a 
subject, one which is by no means void of grandeur, 
is that of D, Serres’ picture of ‘Sir E. Hughes’s 
third action with M. de Suffrein, off Vizagapatam, 
6th January, 1782’ (3). Here is broad Indian sum- 
mer, also calm on sultry seas that have a dulled 
lustre on their surfaces, air so steady that the smoke 
of two long lines of ships firing “hammer and 
tongs” at each other lies in ponderous-looking 
masses about their sides, and neither rises nor sinks. 








COMMERCE AND FINE ART. 


THAN advertisements none among British nyj- 
sances are more distressing to the eyes of artists 
and others with a sense of fitness and beauty, to 
say nothing of those who regard seriously their 
breaches of truth. To amend the taste may aid 
in amending the morality of lying, useless and 
gaudy posters and the like ; so we look with satis. 
faction upon an attempt which has been made in 
that unlikely place, New York, and by means of 
a periodical called American Enterprise, which has 
been “established with a view to demonstrate for 
the first time that the highest art may be ren- 
dered tributary to the most practical business 
interests.” An attractive sheet of woodcuts has 
been produced, the work of one of the best Eng- 
lish artists, Mr. W. J. Linton, who went to New 
York a few years since, and has done wonders in im- 
proving the practice of his art in the United States, 
which used to be in a miserable state. On what a 
scale this thing is put forth, the reader will conceive 
on learning that the largest advertisement measures 
26 inches by 16 inches, and is not merely another 
illustration of that coarseness which so often leads 
our cousins to mistake “ bigger” for “ greater,” and 
believe they have the best when they only got the 
biggest. In this cut, and, in a less degree, in the 
smaller advertisements, Mr. Linton has done his 
best, and produced excellent specimens of effec- 
tive wood-engraving ; it is a pity such work is 
thrown away on common, if not vile, designs. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Ir was understood that the long-debated plan 
for decorating with works of art the interior of the 
Houses of Parliament was but delayed in execu- 
tion, not abandoned, and that new arrangements 
would be made to the end in view. We are glad 
to be able to state that there is a prospect of pro- 
gress in this matter. Mr. Ayrton recently called 
a meeting of artists who had been engaged in works 
of all kinds at Westminster, and has consulted them 
on the subject. He will be applauded for this act, 
and his mode of proceeding accepted as the true 
one. It is understood that no committee of ama- 
teurs will be instructed to deal with this subject ; 
but a scheme such as these artists may devise will 
be taken into consideration, and probably sub- 
mitted to Parliament, with a view of obtaining a 
grant for the purpose. Many of the painters are, 
we believe, in favour of accepting fresco as the 
mode for adoption. This, or the employment of 
the recently-devised compound of paraffin and wax, 
will most likely be accepted. The unaltered con- 
dition of Dyce’s frescoes, in the Queen’s Robing 
Room, is admitted to be strongly in favour of 
fresco as the mode of execution to be adopted. 
Paraffin and wax have been used with great suc- 
cess on several of the pictures which have suffered 
at Westminster—less fortunately on those, like 
Mr. Cope’s, in the corridor, which were wrought 
with water-glass. 


A Return to an Order of the House of Commons 
has just been published, and contains the corre- 
spondence between the Office of Works and the 
architect of the new National Gallery, in continu- 
ation of the Return of the 10th of March last; 
likewise the Report of the architect on the plan 
of the new building. This publication comprises 
several plans and designs for a new Gallery : among 
the latter is one which appears to be a joint pro- 
duction by Mr. Layard and Mr. Gilbert R. Red- 
grave, architect. This, although not without con- 
siderable architectural merit, is far less desirable 
than the existing building ; as to the latter, which 
is represented here, one may say that its beauty is 
great—or, rather, would be so if the dome and 
cupolas were removed. Mr. Murray’s design is 
likewise illustrated, also that of Mr. E. M. Barry. 
As the authorities seem to have decided—very 
wisely, we believe—that there is no need to press 
for immediate execution any design for a new 
National Gallery, we confine ourselves at present 
to this announcement. 
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Mr. G. F. Warts has a commission from the 
Marquis of Westminster to execute an equestrian 
statue of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, the mar- 
quis’s ancestor. This is to be set up at the end of 
the avenue of Eaton Hall. The model, in clay, for 
this group is well advanced. 


TuE Committee of Judges for selecting pictures 
and decorative pictorial Art at the International 
Exhibition next year is now completely named. 
It consists of Messrs. Elmore, R.A., Marks, A. 
Hunt, H. Warren and Dillon, oil and water-colour 

ainting ; with Messrs. Redgrave, R.A., and Morris, 
for decorative painting in general. The “lay ele- 
ment” in the Committee consists of Lord Bury, 
Lord Elcho, and Sir Coutts Lindsay. 


M. Féi1x Ravaisson, Member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, has been ap- 
pointed Conservator of the Antiquities and of 
Modern Sculpture in the Museum of the Louvre, 
in the place of M. de Longperier, resigned. 


At Mr. Graves’s, Pall Mall, may be seen a very 
interesting portrait, which has been removed from 
the library at Chesterfield House, a building 
which will shortly be occupied by Mr. Maguire. 
This portrait has long been said to represent Ben 
Jonson, whose name it bears in an inscription 
which is evidently of the eighteenth century, 
¢. 1750. Its likeness to other portraits is such 
that one can hardly doubt that Ben Jonson was 
the original. The figure is placed near a table, 
and holds a laurel wreath, and is thus associated 
with a poet laureate: the costume and manner of 
execution, although the latter does not seem to us 
intact, perfectly agree with the likeness and the 
title it has received. The wart near the nostril, so 
apparent in Honthorst’s portrait, is here likewise. 


A nuMBER of small cinerary urns, containing 
calcined bones, have been found in a field in the 
outskirts of Aubusson: this is the first positive 
proof discovered of the Roman occupation at Au- 
busson, and it supports the tradition which attri- 
butes the foundation of the Chateau to the first 
Cesar. 








MUSIC 


— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—SUMMARY OF THE SEASON, 


Covent GarpEN Theatre was opened for its 
twenty-fourth Royal Italian Opera Season on Tues- 
day, the 29th of March, and the closing perform- 
ance takes place on Saturday, the 23rd of July. 
The prospectus announced that the subscription 
was to consist of forty nights, the subscribers to 
have the option of selecting either of the two nights 
out of Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
This privilege was, however, but a nominal one, 
as on the extra nights of Wednesday and Friday, 
the final subscription evenings in July, were, at the 
sole pleasure of the directors, transferred to other 
nights. The arrangement, or rather disarrangement, 
enabled the management to secure for their extra 
representations the most attractive artists. When 
a stall subscriber counted on a Saturday or a 
Tuesday to hear Madame Patti, the chances were 
that he had to listen to Mdlle. Sessi. The sub- 
scription has now become in fact a farce, owing to 
the system of beginning, during the full season, to 
have five performances, and extending them eventu- 
ally to six, during the week. But it is not merely 
that the subscribers, looking to the pledges in a 
prospectus, and relying to have, out of their forty 
nights, a full realization of the pledges, are terribly 
disappointed in their expectations,—the evil ex- 
tends much further. In the first place, the number 
of novelties is much restricted ; as for new operas, 
there can be little time for rehearsals ; and the re- 
vivals, especially if the casts of past years be varied 
as regards the principal parts, can only take place 
under very disadvantageous circumstances,—haste, 
hurry, and flurry bring the disorder of the day and 
the inefficiency of the night. The annexed tabular 
return will at once prove the statement. During 
the season, the following operas have been given : 
Mozart—Il Flauto Magico ; Nozze di Figaro; Don Giovanni. 
AvusER—Fra Diavelo; Domino Noir; Masaniello, 





BEETHOVE N—Fidelio. r 

MEYERBEER—Les Huguenots; L’Africaine ; L’Etoile du Nord ; 
Dinorah. 

VerpiI—Trovatore; Traviata; Il Ballo; Rigoletto. 

Campana—Esmeralda. 

Donizett1—La Favorita; La Figlia; Don Pasquale; Lucia; 
Lucrezia Borgia. 

Rosstn1—William Tell ; Il Barbiere. 

FLorow—Marta. 

Be.virni—Puritani; Sonnambula; Norma. 

CHERUBINI—Medea. 

AMBROISE THoMAs—Hamlet. 

Gounop—Faust. 

We may remark that ‘ Masaniello’ was never 
given in its entirety: an extract only was used 
after a short opera; that the mad scene of Ophelia 
was occasionally played by Malle. Sessi, to sustain 
Malle. Tietjens; and the first act of ‘ Norma’ was 
executed at times by Mdlle. Tietjens, to sustain 
Madlle. Sessi. 

Now it would not tax in an extraordinary manner 
the ability of an ordinary conductor to direct the 
execution of operas, which, having been in the 
répertoire nearly a quarter of a century with an 
experienced band and chorus, are so familiar 
as the ‘ Lucia,’ the ‘Sonnambula,’ ‘ Don Pasquale,’ 
the ‘ Figlia, ‘ Norma,’ the ‘Barbiere,’ &c.; but when 
there is a question of what is termed grand operas, 
such as the works of Meyerbeer, of Mozart, of Ros- 
sini, of Donizetti, &c., the necessity of efficient pre- 
paration is obvious. With such repeated representa- 
tions during the week, amounting at times to the 
employ of every evening, to expect that principals, 
chorus and orchestra, after being detained for hours 
in the day, can come fresh to their work for the evening 
is unreasonable. Granted that a triple or quadruple 
troupe as regards the leading singers is secured, 
assuming that the bow-arm of the stringed-instru- 
ment players can stand the wear and tear, there is no 
rest for the lungs of the choralists nor for the breath 
of the instrumentalists who have the charge of the 
wood and brass. For two years now, 1869 and 1870, 
the Covent Garden directors have essayed the ex- 
periment of a constant change of the répertoire with 
the aid of two conductors, and the attempt from 
the Art point of view has proved an utter failure. 
Even that class of opera frequenters, who are called 
the “friends of the house,” and who are designated 
as loyalists by the management, but who might be 
termed “claqueurs” in Paris, do not hesitate to talk 
freely of the decline of the once-vaunted Covent 
Garden ensemble. A theatre, it is true, is somewhat 
in the same situation as a once-famed restaurant, the 
proprietor of which supplies a first-class cwisine for 
a time, and then relies on his early reputation ; but 
gradually the falling off is found out. It is a mere 
question of time, how long the general public will 
support the highest priced lyric establishment in 
the world with the lowest quality of entertainment. 
As one or two plats only will not make a choice 
menu, so a star or two will not suffice to con- 
stitute an effective ensemble. Last year there were 
two chefs for the Covent Garden cwisine—Signori 
Arditi and Li Calsi; these disappeared this year 
to make way for Signori Vianesi and Bevignani. 
Whatever may be the relative merits of the four 
conductors, it is very certain that the execution this 
season has been infinitely worse. The first nights 
of ‘Don Giovanni,’ of ‘William Tell, of the 
‘ Huguenots,’ of the ‘ Domino Noir,’ of the ‘ Flauto 
Magico,’ of the ‘Africaine, and of the ‘ Etoile du 
Nord,’ will not easily be forgotten for their sins 
of omission and of commission. It is pretended 
that the general public cannot appreciate a deli- 
cate and refined le,—that the majority of 
the audience are insensible to the state of con- 
fusion engendered by forces under rather loose 
discipline and control,—that the opera-house is 
the mere resort of fashion,—and that, during two 
months of the season, anything will pass muster. 
What cannot be cured must be endured: but how 
long? Was there not an Impresario once at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, who tried to play a secondary 
game?—and was he not checkmated at a period 
-when his power seemed to be paramount? Was 
it the perfection of the ‘ormances of 1869 which 
caused the opening of Drury Lane this year for a 
second Italian Opera-house? If Covent Garden 
had fulfilled its mission of 1847 in 1869 and in 





1870, it would have had no rival undertaking. Its 
supremacy was acknowledged ;—it came out victor 
of a strong opposition,—simply because it had 
made its name European for fine ensembles. What 
is its reputation now? The columns of the Athe- 
neum will have afforded a notion of the manner 
in which the operas specified in the table above 
have been produced. To go into detail again would 
be useless. So far as the promises of the prospectus 
are concerned, the unredeemed pledges are the 
production of Verdi’s ‘Macbeth,’ and the revivals 
of ‘Der Freischiitz, of ‘Robert le Diable,’ and of the 
‘Elisir d’Amore.’ The promised casts have, in the 
majority of instances, been adhered to. Signor Cam- 
pana’s ‘ Esmeralda’ was maintained for four nights, 
for the sake of Madame Patti; but even her histrionic 
and vocal genius could not sustain such a radically 
bad opera. Madame Patti’s new part, Elvira, had not 
theentourage which once distinguished the ‘ Puritani’ 
to restore the popularity of Bellini’s opera. ‘ Medea’ 
made no impression, despite the energetic acting 
of Tietjens, who has been comparatively shelved 
this season to make way for a new comer, Mdlle. 
Sessi. With all the machinery of the forcing 
system, this artiste has not commanded the sym- 
pathies of the connoisseurs: she has some brilliant 
roulades, but her intonation is imperfect ; her dra- 
matic powers are feeble, except in comic parts, 
such as the Figlia. Her Ophelia, compared with 
that of Mdlle. Nilsson and of Mdlle. Di Murska, 
will not stand for a moment. Madame Pauline 
Lucca has not been fortunate in her new charac- 
ters of Angela (‘Le Domino Noir’) and of Zerlina 
(‘Don Giovanni’): the music of neither of these 
two parts suits her style, which has, in fact, been 
more careless than usual. The return of Mario 
showed him in his best light as an actor, and in 
the last stage of decay—alas !—as a singer. 

The tenor difficulty seems to be insurmountable 
at Covent Garden. There have been the débuts of 
Dr. Gunz, of Signor Marino, of Signor Vizzani, and 
the return of Herr Wachtel ; but after all Signor 
Naudin as a safe artist has held his own, and has 
been well supported by Signor Marino as a second 
tenor, who would have been better in fact than the 
new comers. The inequalities of Herr Wachtel were 
more palpable than ever, but he was no worse than 
Signor Mongini in the strong tenor parts. A new 
contralto, Mdlle. Cari, after appearing as Maffer 
Orsini, went over to Drury Lane; she has a fine 
voice and can sing. Of Mdlle. Olma, of Mdlle. 
Madigan, the new singers, nothing especially 
good can be said. M. Petit and Signor Capponi 
returned to Covent Garden to replace Mr. Santley 
and Signor Foli, who are at the other house. Signor 
Caravoglia, a new basso, was useful; the other 
artists not yet named, were Mesdames Scalchi, 
Bauermeister and Locatelli, Signori Larocca, Rossi, 
Bagagiolo, Tagliafico, Fallar, Ciampi, Graziani 
and Cotogni. 

Looking back at the past season, it is difficult to 
cite any one general performance, that has left a 
permanent impression on the memory. Patti’s 
chief characters, Lucca’s principal dramatic feats, 
Tietjens’ delineations of the grand school, Gra- 
ziani’s fine voice, Cotogni’s clever acting, Wachtel’s 
wonderful chest notes, Bagagiolo’s rich-toned 
basso, Mario’s chivalrous deportment, Naudin’s artis- 
tic tact, can of course be referred to; but individual 
idiosyncrasies are insignificant when put into the 
scale in the consideration of the fact, whether the 
interpretation of the operas has been in its varied 
phases of vocal and dramatic attributes such as can 
be compared with the general execution prior to 
the Fusion of 1869. Public opinion on this point 
cannot be mistaken. The attempt at monopoly 
could only be a permanent success on the basis of 
excellence and superiority being sustained. 

Since the above was in type, the directional com- 
bination has come to an end, and Messrs. Gye and 
Mapleson have dissolved aromas 4 Mr. Maple- 
son will rent the theatre for a short autumnal 
season of Italian Opera, and will afterwards resume 
the a of Her Majesty’s Theatre, the re- 
opening of which, in 1871,is now certain. To these 
facts must be added a curious rumour that Mr. Gye 
proposes to have an English Opera at Covent 
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Garden prior to Mr. Mapleson’s tenancy, with 
Madame Patti as prima donna. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tne closing of the Drury Lane Theatre Opera 
is announced for the 30th inst. The production of 
Wagner’s opera, ‘ Der Fliegende Hollander,’ is fixed 
for the 23rd inst. M. Faure, after playing in 
‘Faust’ at a morning performance of that work 
on the 20th, left London for Paris to resume his 
engagement at the Grand Opera House. 


Tue progress of the Royal Academy of Music 
pupils will be tested at a concert on the 23rd, 
conducted by Mr. John Hullah. 


Mr. G. Perren, the tenor, is the successor of 
Mr. E. T. Smith in the management of the Crystal 
Palace Shilling Opera. Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl’ is 
one of the latest novelties, sustained by Miss 
Cole, Miss Goodall, Mr. G. Perren, Mr. E. Con- 
nell, Mr. E. Cotte and Mr. A. Cook,—all singers 
who would be entitled to engagements at a National 
Opera House should such an undertaking be started 
again with any prospect of being carried on in a 
manner to reflect credit on the claims for distinc- 
tion of native artists. 


Tue Directors of the revived Ancient Concerts, 
following the example of their predecessors of 
half a century ago, do not invite criticism, per- 
formances being intended solely for the enjoyment 
of the subscribers and patrons. The Governors of 
the Middlesex Hospital have, however, had a 
directorial dispensation, being permitted to sell 
tickets for the programme of the 20th inst., charity 
covering a multitude of sins. 


WueEn the competition of military bands took 
place, at the last Paris Exhibition, the prize for 
which was justly awarded to Austria, and the 
second one to Prussia, so as not to mterfere with 
the entente cordiale, surprise was felt that the Royal 
Artillery band of Woolwich had not received per- 
mission from the home authorities to compete with 
the Continental military artistes. That the British 
band would have secured an honourable position 
there can be little doubt. Eighty numerically, 
there are many such efficient executants therein 
that they could be selected as solo players. The 
wood is certainly inferior to the brass, and it is in 
the latter instruments only that Austria, Prussia, 
Franceand Belgium can claim superiority. The powers 
of the Royal Artillery Band were fully tested last 
Monday, in the picturesque Rotunda at Woolwich, 
where a large assemblage was collected, as, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary programme, the Hymn com- 
posed for and dedicated to the King of Prussia by 
Sir Michael Costa, was partially heard for the first 
time in this country. There are three verses to 
the hymn—the words by D. R. de Fontanier—the 
first, in B flat, for a soprano or tenor; the second, 
in F, for contralto, alto, tenor, and basso; and the 
final verse, in the original key, swelling into a 
fortissimo for full choir. The tempo is, of course, 
Marziale. Only the salute was executed by the 
band: its effect was striking—a massive theme, 
more sacred in tone than secular, with a pronounced 
accent which is telling. It was redemanded by 
the company, and will find its way to the public 
ear elsewhere. Of the nine or ten pieces of the 
programme, the ‘Oberon’ overture was the most 
remarkable in point of execution; it was a truly 
brilliant interpretation of Weber’s exquisitely 
scored work. The precision with which the wind 
instruments attacked the difficult passages for the 
stringed, evidenced the thorough training of the 
band. A fantasia based on the themes of Meyer- 
beer’s operas; selections from Costa’s ‘Naaman, 
including the March; an andante religioso, by 
Mendelssohn ; Bousquet’s Bohemian dance, ‘ Les 
Fauvettes,’ may also be favourably cited for skilful 
and spirited playing. Mr. Smythe, the conductor, 
has only to moderate his ardour a little to make 
his instrumentalists even more efficient. The ‘War 
Galop’ and ‘Pas Redoublé’ seemed to be keenly 
appreciated, owing to the warlike tendency of the 
period. 





Mr. Corney Grain is giving a musical version 
of ‘The Lady of Lyons’ at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion. A new operetta, by Mr. Frederic Clay, ‘The 
Bold Recruit,’ has just been produced for these 
stirring military times. 

Tne foreign singing birds in London have been 
terribly fluttered by the outbreak of war in Ger- 
many. The bathing localities in the Fatherland 
have heretofore proved a profitable source of 
income to vocalists and instrumentalists of all 
nations, but Hombourg, Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, 
Ems, &c., will not be very agreeable even to artists 
of European fame at the commencement of hostili- 
ties. When the war is in a chronic state they 
will doubtless receive, as in the campaigns of old, 
courteous passes from the respective commanders- 
in-chief of the contending armies. The negotia- 
tions for the safe conduct through an enemy’s 
country of a famed prima donna used to be 
regarded as the cleverest feat in diplomacy. 


Miss Kare Roserts, despite the close of the 
concert season, ventured to assemble her admirers 
to a pianoforte recital on Thursday. 


M. Martine, the new director of the Lyrique, 
in Paris, has stated that he will rely on the ensem- 
ble and not on the star system for success in his 
new undertaking. More than one director will be 
compelled to follow the example of M. Martinet 
to resist the ruinous pretensions of prime donne. 


Tue Middle-Rhine festival of the 3rd and 4th 
inst. was conducted by Herr Lachner. Frau Hen- 
riette Ullrich-Rohn, Fraulein Eugenie Pappenheim, 
Herr Vogl, and Herr C. Hill were the chief singers. 
Beethoven’s ‘ Missa Solennis, Mendelssohn’s 
114th Psalm, Schubert’s ‘Miraim,’ Schumann’s 
‘Genoveva’ overture, and Beethoven’s c minor 
Symphony were the principal pieces. 


Mapame CLARA ScHuMANN has been elected 
an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Music of Stockholm. 


Iratian and German adaptations of Flotow’s 
opera, ‘ L’Ombre’ are in preparation, its success in 
Paris being decided. 

A NEw opera, by Signor Cortesi, ‘La Regina de 
Spade,’ is to be produced at the Pugliari, in Flo- 
rence, to introduce a Viennese vocalist, Fraulein 
Maria Ehrenfeld. 


Tue Philharmonic Society of Bombay is reported 
to be a great success. It has carried out public 
concerts once a month for eight months, in the 
rains and in the hot weather. The Suez Canal has 
something to do with the prosperity of Bombay. 








DRAMA 


tmeniifeaass 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


THE conditions which surrounded the experiment 
made at this house on Monday last were such as 
almost precluded success. A drama of a kind from 
which public taste has turned, was produced under 
burning summer heat, with a company mainly con- 
sisting of amateurs. Under such circumstances, 
a play of solid merit would have twenty chances of 
failure against one chance of success. ‘ Helen 
Douglas,’ however, is on the whole a weak and poor 
work. Its author, who remains anonymous, has 
studied old-fashioned models, and has invested 
a story feeble in interest with a mist of words suf- 
ficient to obscure whatever light it might originally 
have possessed. For the closet, prolonged love pas- 
sages may be suitable enough; on the stage, and in 
presence of modern audiences, no superfluous senti- 
ment of any kind can be allowed. ‘ Helen Douglas’ is 
full of sentiment, and altogether wanting in dra- 
matic action. Incident is freely scattered through it, 
but it is clumsily introduced ; there is no working 
up to a climax, no light, no intensity, no heat. A 
play thus constructed, and with such deficiencies, is 
manifestly unfitted for the stage. So far, however, 
as literary execution is concerned, ‘ Helen Douglas’ 
is an improvement upon most works of a similar 
class, which are produced under analogous con- 
ditions. If there is little to praise, there is little 





to blame. The verse, if mediocre in quality, is 
correct, and the laws of rhyme, rhythm, sense and 
taste are not offended. Perhaps, however, in thig 
very quality of inoffensive mediocrity is found the 
most convincing proof of unfitness for the stage 
There is in the plot a little likeness to preceding 
dramas, and the dialogue also recalls at times 
familiar works. 

A young Scotch nobleman, under circumstances 
recalling those introduced in the wild and powerful 
drama of Lovell Beddoe’s ‘ Death’s Jest-Book, 
murders his friend, with whose wife he is in loye, 
He then marries the widow, and commences, in 
behalf of the unborn sons on whom he somewhat 
prematurely counts, to plot against the liberty or 
life of a child who is heir to property he covets in 
their behalf. A blind madman, who recovers hig 
reason, and a priest, thwart his schemes; and the 
murderer dies in the end of poison intended for 
the child. Little can be said in favour of the 
acting of the drama. The utterance of Miss 
Evelyn, who played the heroine, is whining and 
lachrymose. Mr. E. Arnott enacted Robert Douglas, 
the murderer, with much energy. This actor 
has, undoubtedly, capacity and mettle, but both 
are marred by the disposition shown to rant 
and mouth, and adopt all the worst vices and 
extravagances of the modern tragedian. The re- 
maining characters were feebly sustained. Some 
applause from a thin house attended the close of 
the performance, which, however, as a whole, was 
dull and wearisome. 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 

‘Pau Pry’ is continued at this house, but on 
Monday night Mr. Clarke replaced Mr. Lionel 
Brough in the character of its troublesome and inqui- 
sitive hero. Mr. Clarke’s impersonation of Paul Pry 
differs in almost every respect from that of any of his 
predecessors. The extravagant costume of Liston 
is retained, but this is the only respect in which 
recollections of past performances are evoked. 
Paul Pry, in the hands of Mr. Clarke, has nothing 
unctuous in manner, or amiably deprecatory of the 
treatment he receives. His sense of his own merits 
is complete ; his curiosity seems that of a man who 
really believes his occupation dignified, and con- 
ducive to the general well-being of society, which, 
without some such scrutiny as he exercises, would 
go awry. In appearance he is hard-featured ad 
rather grim, and his gait and gestures have a certain 
measure of dignity, as of one known and respected 
at board and in vestry. This idea of the character 
is defensible, though it will not be as universally 
popular as the conceptions with which Liston and 
Wright have rendered the town familiar. Miss 
Hughes played Phebe with spirit ; Mr. Vollaire made 
his first appearance at this theatre as Mr. Witherton; 
Mr. Shore was Frank Hardy; and Mr. Gaston 
Murray Willis. Of characters calling for praise, 
the most noteworthy are the Colonel Hardy of Mr. 
W. Farren, which was quite void of extravagance, 
and the Eliza of Miss Kate Bishop. 





STRAND THEATRE. 

Proor of the degrading influence of burlesque 
upon actors is afforded by the performance of ‘The 
School for Scandal’ at the Strand Theatre. Accus- 
tomed to see laughter attend upon insolence and 
buffoonery, those taking part in the representation 
could not forego a chance of repeating their cus- 
tomary triumphs. While one accordingly dressed 
himself like a mountebank, a second converted 
Sheridan’s dialogue into farce, and a third was 
with difficulty prevented from executing, upon the 
stage, feats of which the proper home is the music- 
hall or the circus. The whole performance was con- 
temptible and deplorable. It is fair, however, to 
exempt from a portion of this censure a few of the 
leading actors who did not intentionally burlesque 
the great comedy thus unworthily dealt with. Miss 
Swanborough, though totally unfitted for Lady 
Teazle, took no liberties with her part or text. 
Miss Bufton depicted properly enough Mrs. Can- 
dour as a young woman, and presented the cha- 
racter intelligently and appropriately, and Messrs. 
Crouch, Joyce, Turner, and one or two others acted 
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with a reasonable effort at correctness. Incom- 

tence was the worst fault with which any could 
be charged. In the manner, however, in which 
other characters were supported, there was an 
insult to the audience and to the stage. The 
audience itself, insensible to the provocation it had 
received, or ignorant of it, applauded lustily; and 
added to the spectacle of the degradation of our 
actors the still more deplorable spectacle of the 
barbarism of our public. 





MR. JOHN COOPER. 


TuIs name, once so familiar to old playgoers, has 
appeared, not in a play-bill, but in the obituary. 
John Cooper died, last week, at Tunbridge Wells, 
aged seventy-seven. He may be said to have been the 
last actor of the Kemble school, which, no doubt, was 
what Mrs. Crawford called it, a “paw and pause 
school,” but which had one merit, in the clear and 
distinct enunciation even of words (like tejious, for 
tedious, Room for Rome, suvrin for sovereign, &c.) 
which were excruciatingly mispronounced. John 
Kemble recognized young Cooper’s adhesion to his 
school, by presenting him with a sword, as a testi- 
mony of the old actor’s admiration of the young 
player's Romeo. That young player came from 
Bath to the Haymarket, in 1811, at which time he 
was but eighteen years of age. He made his début 
as Count Montalban, in ‘The Honeymoon’ (Ellis- 
ton was the Duke Aranza). Cooper soon withdrew, 
to make himself more practised, if not more perfect, 
by a course of provincial stages. He chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself at Liverpool, whence his old 
colleague, Elliston, invited him to Drury Lane, 
where, in 1820, he made his first appearance as 
Romeo to the Juliet of his cousin, Mrs. W. West. 
From that time till Charles Kean left the Princess’s 
a few years ago, Cooper was constantly before the 
public, playing everything, from Shakspearean 
heroes to rattling gentlemen in farces, and in later 
years the heavier personages generally. He played 
everything well, without showing any brilliancy 
of genius, but he had sound common sense, care- 
fulness, and was in every respect a conscientious 
actor. He was one of the many players of the 
second order whose industry and thriftiness begat 
riches. John Cooper might have sung “ My banks 
are well-furnished.” But, we chiefly notice this 
highly-respectable player, to contrast the labour 
which the performers of his time had to undergo, 
with the luxurious ease enjoyed by actors now. In 
our days, pieces run for hundreds of nights, and the 
player has no new study during the whole of that 
time. Some actors have but two or three charac- 
ters in their répertotre, and these are played till the 
public are wearied. It was different in Cooper’s 
time. Take, for instance, his first season at Drury 
Lane. During that season, Cooper played three 
dozen different parts. He appeared in nine or ten 
characters, in old plays, for the first time ; and he 
was the original representative, that season, of 
twelve parts in new: pieces, some of which were 
five-act plays. Work like this would make the 
young stagers of to-day go mad. The Dolittles 
of this age have no conception how their grand- 
fathers in the drama laboured. Among the varied 
characters which Cooper created, in his first year 
at Drury Lane, were the Doge in Byron’s ‘ Marino 
Faliero” and Yom King, in ‘Monsieur Tonson’; 
reraldt Duval, in the piece so-called, and Mr. 
Nicodemus in ‘The Spectre Bridegroom.’ He also 
played Captain Smith to Mrs.W. West’s Pocahontas 
ina melo-drama by Barker, which was first played in 
Philadelphia, in 1808, under the title of ‘The Indian 
Princess, or La Belle Sauvage.’ At Drury it was 
called ‘ Pocahontas, or the Indian Princess” In 
this piece, the Indian Opecharuanough was acted 
by Booth, the father of the man who shot President 
Lincoln. We have only to add, that Mr. Cooper’s 
home was at Ealing, where he was much respected. 
The figure of the upright, gentlemanlike, old player 
walking, sedately cheerful, to or from Ealing Church, 
will be missed with much regret by those among 
whom he lived in that pleasant village. 











Dramatic Gossip. 


From an address issued by Mrs. John Wood on 
Saturday night at the St. James’s Theatre, we 
learn that new comedies by Mr. Albery and Mr. 
Halliday are in preparation at that theatre. 

A FaiRY comedy, by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, entitled 
‘The Palace of Truth,’ will shortly be produced at 
the Theatre Royal Manchester, with a view to its 
transference thence to the Haymarket. The comedy, 
which is in blank verse, is in part derived from a 
story of Madame de Genlis, and is altogether novel, 
we understand, in execution and idea. 


THE New Royalty Theatre was opened for one 
night on Monday, when a performance of the 
burlesques of ‘ Aladdin’ and ‘Sardanapalus, and 
a comedy entitled ‘Time tries All, was given. 

‘Sne Stoops to Conquer’ has been given 
during the week at the Standard, with Miss 
Hazlewood as Miss Hardcastle, Miss Turner as 
Miss Neville, Mr. Lionel Brough as Tony Lumpkin, 
Mr. Charles Harcourt as Young Marlow, and Mr. 
Leeson as Mr. Hardcastle. Following it, has come 
the burlesque of ‘ Pocahontas,’ in which Mrs. John 
Wood, Mr. Lionel Brough, and other members of 
the St. James’s company have appeared. 

A NEw drama of Irish life, entitled ‘The Emerald 
Queen,’ has been produced at the Britannia. Its 
author is Mr. Travers, a prolific writer of pieces of 
its class. Following it comes, we regret to see, a 
play entitled ‘ Turpin’s Ride to York.’ 

Ir is marvellous that so few lives are lost in 
connexion with the many theatres destroyed by 
fire. Each week the loss of a theatre has to be 
chronicled. The latest building thus destroyed is 
the Variétés Theatre, of Dantzic. 

‘La Princesse Am&ie’ of Casimir Delavigne 
will speedily be played at the Comédie. It is thus 
cast: Policastre, Thiron; Sassane, Prudhon; Albano, 
Berré; Marquis de Polla, Chéry, Alphonse, Laroche; 
Amélie, Mdlle. M. Brohan; Béatrix, Mdlle. Lloyd. 
‘On ne Badine pas avec Amour,’ by Alfred de 
Musset, is also in rehearsal. In this, Delaunay 
and Madame Favart will play the principal parts. 

Amone forthcoming novelties in Paris are ‘ Can- 
iche et Terre Neuve,’ a farce, for the Palais Royal, 
by M. Paul Rénard, the author of ‘ Vinciguerra, — 
‘Le Roi Carotte,’ an extravaganza, at the Gaité,— 
a piece by M. Taillade at the Ambigu,—and 
‘Fridolin’ at the Folies Dramatiques. 

MM. ErckMann-CHATRIAN have contracted to 
supply, by the 1st of September, a dramatic version, 
to be produced at the Théatre de Cluny, of their 
romance, ‘ L’Ami Fritz.’ 

‘L’ARGENTIER DE LA Cour,’ a new drama con- 
cerning which expectation had been stimulated in 
Brussels, has been produced at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie.’ It is, however, a piece of very slight 
character and inconsiderable merit. 

Sicnor Ernesto Rossi will re-appear next Car- 
nival in some of his favourite parts, and amongst 
them Orestes and Hamlet, at the Teatro Nuovo, 
Florence, assisted by his company of actors. 

Sienor Francesco Coterti, the best modern 
writer of Italian farces, has just published, at Milan, 
a collection of his farces in two volumes, which 
afford the reader nearly as much amusement as if 
they were being acted before him; such genuine 
fun and humour are to be found in these pages. 

Frencn performances will, it is said, in spite of 
the war, be given in Berlin. 

THERE are some theatrical disappointments in 
India. Miss Wiseman, who went with a theatrical 
company, by Kurrachee, to the Punjab, has met 
with little support. Mr. Carson, who went round 
by Madras on his way to California, was shut out 
from every public building in the city,—it is 
alleged, by the spite of some of the authorities. 
Bombay, however, flourishes. Besides music, the 
Grant Road Theatre is providing weekly perform- 
ances by amateurs and professionals, and these are 
well supported. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—W. F. H.—J. M.—L. F.—A. H. G. 
—J. R. N.—W. M. W.—0.—R. H. A.—received. 





THE WAR. 


ERMAN and FRENCH NEWSPAPERS and 
MAPS of the SEAT of WAR—(German M 
to be the most correct)—supplied by H. C. Pissan” ig te dtm 
Official Agent for the Cologne Gazette, the beet paper for News from the 
Continent, and all other Continental Ne 


WAR MAPS, 
Now ready, price ls. 6d. 


Ke JOHNSTON’s WAR MAP of CENTRAL 
EUROPE. 


Printed in Colours. 
Also, price Sixpence, 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S WAR MAP of the 
RHINE FRONTIERS. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh, and 74, Strand, London. 











WYLD'’S WAR MAPS. 





YLD’S MAP of GERMANY, Seat of War, 

including the whole of Central Europe, and describing all the 

Mili Towns, &c. Four Sheets. 4ft. 5in. high. 5ft. wide. In 
sheet, 11.; in case, 1. 10s. ; on rollers, 2l. ; spring roller, 4l. 14s. 6d. 


WYLD’S CENTRAL EUROPE, Post Roads of, 
and the Adjacent States, with the Posts accurately marked, the Rail- 
roads, the Sea Packet Routes, ENGLAND, FRANCE, HOLLAND, 
PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA. Two Sheets. 2ft. 8in. high, 4 feet wide. 
In sheet, 138. ; in case, 18s. ; on rollers, 1U. 4s.; spring roller, 4l. 4s. 


WYLD’S STRATEGIC MAP of the THEATRE 
of WAR on the RHINE, showing the various Fortified Towns, Posts, 
and Railways. Size 2ft. 3in. by 2ft.8in. Coloured, in sheet, 6s. ; in 
case, 108. ; on roller, 12s; Plain, in sheet, 58. ; in case, 98.; on roller, 
varnished, 108. 6d. 


WYLD’S GERMANIC CONFEDERATED 
STATES, CENTRAL EUROPE, including the Kingdom of PRUSSIA, 
2ft.3in. high, 9ft. 8in. wide. In sheet, 6s. ; in case, 108. ; on roller, 

128. 


WYLD’S SPECIAL MAP of the THEATRE of 
WAR in CENTRAL EUROPE. No. I. ona large Scale; with the 
Railways, Fortified Posts, &c. In sheet, 5s. ; in case, 7s. 6d. ; on roller, 
varnished, 10s. 6d. 





JaMES WYLD, 
GEOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 
457, STRAND, W.C., Charing Cross East (opposite Northumberland- 
street), next door to the Post-oftice; 
ll and 12, CHARING CROSS, S.W., next door to the National Bank ; 
and 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., London. 





WAR MAPS. 


HE MAPS in KEITH JOHNSTON’S ‘ROYAL 
ATLAS’ contain the most recent rectifications of the Geography 
of the Countries expected to be the Seat of War. This Atlas consists 
of 48 Maps carefully coloured, with Index to each Country. Imperial 
folio, half-bound in morocco, price 5l. 15s. 
Any Maps may be had separately, as— 


FRANCE. 

PRUSSIA. 

SOUTH-WEST GERMANY. 
BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS. 


SPAIN. 


Size 24} by 10} inches, price 38. in sheets, or 4s. 6d. mounted on cloth 
in a Case for the library-table. 


Il. 


HE ‘HANDY ROYAL ATLAS’ isa reduction 
by the Author from_the‘ Royal Atlas,’ consisting of 45 Maps, 
Imperal 4to. with General Index, price 2l. 12s. 6d. 
The Maps of this Atlas are sold separately, at 1s. 6d. each. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 





NEW EDITION OF 
HAMLEY’S OPERATIONS OF WAR. 


HE OPERATIONS OF WAR 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, C.B., 
Colonel in the Army, and Lieut.-Colonel Royal Artillery ; 
Commandant of the Staff-College. 
Second Edition. 

Revised throughout by the Author, and containing important ad- 
ditions on the influence of Railways and Telegraphs on War, and on 
the effects which the changes in Weapons may be expected to produce 
in Tactics. 

4to. 17 Maps and Plans, with other Illustrations, price 11. 8s. 





ME: KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVA- 
Fal ~—_ of the CRIMEA. Vols. I. to IV. 8vo. with Maps and 


IR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE, from the French Revolution to the Accession of 
Louis Napoleon. 
First Series, 1789—1815, 14 vols. 8vo. 101.108. People’s Edition, 
12 vols. 51s. 
a Series, 1815—1852, 9 vols. 8vo. 6. 78.6d. People’s Edition, 
8 vols. :'43. 


TLAS ILLUSTRATIVE of the HISTORY of 

EUROPE during the French Revolution, containing 109 Maps 

and Plans of Countries, Battles, wr and Sea Fights, constructed 

by A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D. F.R.S.E. &c., with a Vocabulary 

of eg and Marine Terms. Demy 4to. 3l. 3s. Another Edition, 
1l. lle. 6d. 


PITOME of ALISON’s HISTORY of EUROPE. 
17th Edition, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


illiam Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
— “3. Paternoster-row, London. 


8. 





A MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK. Written by 
HIMSELF. With numerous Woodcuts of Fishes and 
Vignettes by the Author. 1 vol. price 13s. 6d. cloth.—_Also, BEWICK’S 
HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 2 vols. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
London: Sold by Longmans and Co.; and by all Booksellers. 
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THE 


GARDENERY CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal 
OF 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 


COLLATERAL SUBJECTS. 


Published every Fripay, price Fivepence, 
or Sixpence stamped, 


——— 


Established in 1841 by the late Prorrssorn Linpey in conjunction 
with Sim Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, ‘The 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ 
continues to be the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country or 
abroad, 


Its prominent features are :— 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES on all matters connected with the subjects 
of which the Journal treats. The principles of Animat and VEGETABLE 
Puysio.oey, of Botany, and of Naturat History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practica, Horticuttcre and AGRICULTURE, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and on all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits. Forests, &c.; the Management 
of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, or Stock ; the details of 
Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the Vete- 
rinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, Poultry, &c.; the 
Construction, Maintenance, Heating, and Ventilation of all Garden 
or Farm Buildings; in short, on all matters connected with the 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, 
FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL ECONOMY GENERALLY. 


DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c, 


REPORTS of important METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, as well as of all SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., 
likely to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist. 


The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, 
Fruit, Timber, &c. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing a vast amount of varied 
and interesting information. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, whose subjects 
come within the scope of the Journal, or such as are likely to be of 
interest to Country Gentlemen. 


GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, containing Notices of such 
Gardens, Farms, or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials for the 
information of the reader. 


CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERATIONS, as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS, supplying valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others. 


NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, including Replies to Questions ; 
such replies being given by men of the highest reputation in their 
respective departments. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, owing to the extensive 
circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and in the Colonies, forms a valuable 
and interesting feature of the Journal. 


SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which no extra charge is 
made. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of readers, 
and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, but on the 
Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the ‘GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords an un- 
usually good MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS of all articles used by 
persons interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursuits. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE.—This Day is Ready, price One Shilling, No. XX XVII. for AUGUST, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly, 


CONTENTS. 
_ JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘Grif. With | 8. CHAPTERS on a CHAIR. A Popular Explanati 
an Illustration. r wee of Taste. In Two Parts :—Part I. Senetian at Ge Rane 


Chap. 7. Explains why Praiseworthy Meddler remained a Chap. 1. The Nature of Beauty. 
Bachelor. “ 9. The Material—1. Marble. 


~ 


“ 8. A Happy Holiday. eS 2. Iron. 

ss “¢ “ © 8 Brick. 
2. MY LADY JEMIMA. An Old Story reconstructed. “5. o ‘ 4. Wood. 
3. THE POOR RICH. “« 6. The Construction. 
oy SEE een 9 ponanens ponerse Author of ‘G i 
5. CHATEAUX en ESPAGNE. + Goork? ae a eee ee RRS Se Ge 
6. “ WELL, THIS IS THE FOREST OF ARDEN.” Chap. 37. pee gg 
7, The MONARCH of MINCING LANE. By William Black, | 49 4 SPANISH ADVENTURE. 


Author of ‘In Silk Attire,‘ Kilmeny,’ &c. With an Illustration. 
Chap. 12. Im wunderschénen Monat Mai. 
* 13. The Rupture. 
** 14. Towards the Sea. 


11. DARLING LITTLE MAY. 
12. By COACH THROUGH TASMANIA. 
13. VETERANA COHORS. 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By UL. Lloyd, 


Author of ‘The Game Birds of Sweden,’ ‘Scandinavian Adventures,’ &c. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK. 


LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B. Lond. 8vo. [Just ready, 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 


the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 8vo. 12s. 


The PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRA. 


MATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZGERALD. In 1 vol. 8vo. (Just ready. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life and 


Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. By the Author of ‘Higher Law.’ “New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. 7s. 6d. 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Personal Reminiscences of 


Eminent Men. By GEORGE HODDER, Author of ‘Sketches of Life and Character.’ Svo. 16s. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By Jouy Bratz, Author 


of ‘The Old Times and the New.’ Svo. 10s. 6d. [Ready this day. 








NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. 


Author of ‘No Easy Task,’ &c. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. By Tom Hoop, Author of a ‘Golden 
Heart,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. 


In 3 vols. 


The BANE of «a LIFE. By Tuomas Wricut (the Journeyman Engi- 


neer). A Novel, in 3 vols. 


“This book is one of the most interesting we have read for a long time.”—Saturday Review. 
‘‘ This is, on the whole, a clean book and an honest one ; and we will not leave it with a word that savours of dispraise.” 





By Mortey Farrow, 


By Exizasetu P. Ramsay. 


- : . obs . Atheneum. 
To the reading public themselves our advice is to get ‘ The Bane of a Life,’ and read it. There is a freshness about the book 
which will delight all but the jaded seekers of sensation.....Such a book is not without its absorbing interest. It does not 


thrill us, but it charms and satisfies us. It succeeds in giving us a living human interest in the humble people to whom it 
introduces us; it tells us more than we knew before of their trials and temptations, their joys and triumphs; it makes us feel 
that love and ambition are the same in every sphere, and human nature in all classes is human nature still: and as to do this 
was the author’s object, we may assure him that he has fully succeeded in it.”— Observer. : 


BROUGHT TO BOOK. By Henry Spicer, Esq. From All the 


Year Round, &c. In 2 vols. 
r 
a Novel. 


AUSTIN FRIARS: By the Author of ‘George Geith, 
‘ City and Suburb,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By Layc- | GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By the Author 


FORD CECIL. In3 vols. of ‘ Found Dead,’ * A Perfect Treasure,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 


| In 2 vols. 
PATIENCE CAERHYDON, By the Author of | a Novel. By 


’ 
‘Olive Varcoe,’ ‘Simple as a Dove,’ ‘Beneath the Wheels,’ &. | A FOOL’S PARADISE: 
vols. THOMAS ARCHER, Author of ‘Strange Work,’ &c. 8 vols. 


3 
ACQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. Gorpoy | VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Aunt 
| Margaret's Trouble,’ ‘ Mabel’s Progress,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


SMYTHIES. In3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, Suitable for Seaside Reading. 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


BROKEN TO HARNESS. LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH | MISS FORRESTER. 

BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. | WATERING-PLACES. BLACK SHEEP. 

BRAKESPEARE. | RECOMMENDED to MERCY. BARREN HONOUR. 

The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY, | The ROCK A-HEAD. SWORD and GOWN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. | MAURICE DERING. The DOWER-HOUSE. 

SANS MERCI. | The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. £ vols. 


A PERFECT TREASURE. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. 


| The PRETTY WIDOW. EVERY-DAY PAPERS. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 48. 6d. 
6) R Q U I *' Bs 
. Or, the Days of Olaf Tryggvason. 
With Legends, Ballads and Dreams. 
By F. ROBERTSON. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, AND CONSIDERABLY 
ENLARGED. 
day, with 115 double Plates (being 20 more than were 
Ready, ted fe the previous Editions!, numerous Wood Engravings, 
and important Additions to the Text, in 2 yols. imp. 4to. price 
6l. 168. 6d. half morocco, 
COMPLETE TREATISE on CAST and 
A WROUGHT IRON Byteea CONSTRUCTION, including 
Jron Foundations. In Three Parts, Theoretical, Practical, and De- 
seriptive. By WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc. Inst. C.E. &¢., Author 
of ‘A Record of the Progress of ern Eogineering 7? ‘A Han 
Book Cor the Calculation of Strains in Girders,’ &c. &c. 
*,* A Prospectus, with Liet of Contents, post free on application. 
Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7. 6d. 
7 MANUAL of COLOURS and DYE 


WARES; their Properties, Applications, Valuation, Tey acre 
and Sophistications. For the Use of Dye ers, Printers, I Salters, 
Brokers, &c. By J. W. SL asee. Author af The Handboo of Che- 
mical Analysis for "Practical M 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, cemenat Hall-court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 
vax WRATH of mom, and other PIEcEs in 


VERSE. 
** Unquestionably oe on the poet.”— Examiner. 
Basil Montagu Pickering, 196, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, royal 4to. price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth and gold, 
with Illustrations, 
TREATISE on GYMNASTICS and CALI- 
STHENICS for LADIES. By Madame BRENNER. 


Published at her Gymnasium, 35, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, First Series, 5s. 


ONTEMPORARY ANNALS of ROME. Notes 
Political, Archeological, and Social. 
With PREFACE by the Very Rev. Monsignor CAPEL. 
“The Author appears well acquainted with his subject .. .an in- 
telligent and entertaining guide to the Eternal City.”— Morning, Post. 
* Pre-eminent for soundness of information and moderation.” 


“ His graphic style will make this handsome volume wales. 
Weekly Register. 
Richardson & Son, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, Subscription price, 17. 1s. 


ESIGNS for LACE-MAKING, by S. H. LILLA 
HAILSTONE. In royal 4to. 40 Plates, cloth, gilt edges.—Appli- 
cation for copies to be made to Mrs. HAILstTonr, Horton Hall, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, or to Barthés & Lowell, Booksellers, 14, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London. 





This day is published, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


GLANCE at SOME of the PRINCIPLES 
of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, as illustrated _ the Latin 
and Anglican Forms of Speech. By the Hon. LORD NEAVES. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, One Shilling, 


ESUME of the HISTORY of HYGIENE.— 
Professor CORFIELD’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 
University College. 
H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower-street, W.C. 





NEW WORK BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


ISEASE GERMS: their supposed Nature : with 
Plates. 33. 6d. 

Of a Germ. Spontaneous Generation. 

Germs in the Air. Germs in Tissues. 

Dust and Disease. Germs in Disease. 


London: John Churchill & Sons. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Carer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect - sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,750,0002.: 
and in respect of Annuities only 656l. per annum. 
an Assets actually pt § in First-class Securities amount to 
Of the Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., only 75,0001. is paid up. 
= es of Assurance effected at moderate rates ac on very liberal 
conditions 
Prospectus and Balance-sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


H A ti A MILLION 
Has been Paid by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 52. eens 1,0001. at Death, and an 
Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for Inj 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, tothe 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EAL ENJOYMENT.—The PATENT READ.- 
ING EASEL, for Holding the Book in any Position, over a Bed, 
Sofa or Easy Chair. No Fixing Required. Invaluable to Invalids. 
Admirably adapted for India. A most useful and e legant gift. 
xn Drawings, post free.—Address J. eg 55, Mortimer: 
et, W. 

















H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 
Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-stuast, Ww. 
LONDON .. .. .. 341, 44, 45, Warwick-street, W 
22) Cornhill, E.C. 
10, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES .. .. 450, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Two Guinea Tourists’ Suits of ‘* Nicoliax ane: the 
most useful article produced, and specially adapted for Touring, 
rime and Shooting. The Trousers separately are 14s. ~_ = 
Also the Six Guinea bn a for 2 Se oe prising 
eames Morning Suit, a . venehong ing well b Below the the 

nees, and a Traveling Maud; all "of the’ Nicolian™ wool cloth : 
ss a and Overcoat being nee eee cr: evaporable. 

Nicolls "Allied Waterproof Tw: One S 





HARTA PERSPECTA.—This new and beautiful 
NOTE PAPER is pleasant to the eye and delightful to write 

upon. Sample packets, six varieties, post free, One Shilling. —J ENNER 
& KNEWSTAB, Inventors of the A B C Despatch-Box, the Bag of 
Paes, and Elgin Writing Case, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


ARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, E.C. 
The PUBLIC SUPPLIED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
AND 
CarrtaGg Pap to the Country on orders over 20s. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Paper, Envelopes, Weling 
Cases, Stationery Cabin patch Boxes, Inkstands, &c., post free. 
Established Thirty Years. 








if an Silk Lapells, One Guinea each. eae Overcoats, of Ene 
Melton Cloths, from Two to Three Guineas each. T willed Cloth 
Morning Coats, from 358. ; also Frock Coats from Two Guineas. 


For BOYS RETURNING from SCHOOL. 
Suits for the Seaside, morning - —— dress, ready for immediate 
use, or made to measure in a few 
Knickerbocker Suits from sen 3 Sailor Costume, 218.; Jacket, Vest 
and Trouser Suits from 2. 2s.; Highland Dresses from al. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Belt Dress for Boy’s first suit, ** registered” Feb. 11, 
1870. This suit can be put on the figure much more quickly than those 
in ordinary use, and removed also with equal celerity. One Guinea 


eacl 
Hats, Caps, Hosiery, Shirts, &c., for every description of dress. 


For LADIES. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Three Guinea Equipment, for travelling and seaside 
purposes, ay an oe gee costume (One and a- Half Guinea) ; 
also a separate Hood, with Cape, forming a cover for the head = 
shoulders (Half- Guinea) and a Maud Wrapper wes > Guinea) ; all of 
the ** Nicolian ” wool cloth, waterproof, yet evaporable. Costumes of 
this cloth, handsomely trimmed (Two and a-Half Guineas) ; ditto, with 
_s skirt paniers (Four Guineas); Waterproof Travelling Cloaks, 
rom 2 

H. 7 *Nicoll’s New Registered Cloak, ‘‘ L’Utile,” combines both cloak 
and skirt in an ingenious manner. The form, which is circular, fits the 
waist when worn as a skirt, and, if required, by a simple contrivance, a 
graceful cloak fitting the neck ‘is formed. Riding Habits, in various 
coloured cloths, from 3/. 3s. to 61. 6%.; Pantaloons, 31s. 6d.; Hats, 
with lace falls, 21s.; Promenade and House Jackets, &c. 

The above can only be obtained at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London, 
114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; Manchester, 10, Mosley- 
street; Liverpool, 50, Bold-street ; and Birmingham, 39, New-street. 

Special Notice.—Families residing within ten miles of either of 
H. J. Nicoll’s establishments are waited upon by competent persons 
without extra charge, with samples as specimens to order from, or 
garments submitted for immediate purchase. If beyond this distance, 
to any part of England, the cost of railway fare only is required. 


HE LOCH, MOOR AND MOUNTAIN 
THREE GUINEA SUITS,—SEASON 1870. 

The Bannockburn, Lochness, Killiecrankie, Blair Athol, and all the 
Heathers of Scotland, the various tints being so delineated that a per- 
fect Lge g is presented of the Highland Moors, of : which it may be 
truly said ‘‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” for FISHING, 
SHOOTING, DEERSTAL LKING, &c. at ALFRED WEBB MILES’ 
only address, 12, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 

Cauti This Not! Established ven a, — — 
aution.—This Notice is registered an on rig as Romebo 
bairn has nae ither choice than to mak u: ey .’8 auld d Adver- 

tisements. 


AR B OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 
Messrs. HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their extensive 
STOCK of CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utmost 
care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 


Wines for Ordinary Use :— 











Claret ....cccccccees 188. 208. 248. 308. 368. per dozen. 
Bherrvy ..--.ccceee 24s, 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
Port.. . 248. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
Champagne e 36s, 428. 488. 608. per dozen. 
Hock and Moselle. my ae 368. 48s. per dozen. 


Fine old Pale Brandy... 748. 84s. per dozen. 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 1s. REGENT. STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGH 
Originally established A.D. 1667. 


(CLARET —rT. 0. LAZENBY.—CHAMPAGNE. 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret ........ 128. | No. 2. Tisame Champagne .... 278. 

No. 3. Dinner Claret . .+. 248. | No. 1. Supper Champagne.... 368. 

No. 5. Dessert Claret ........ 36s. | No. 3. Dinner Champagne.... 578. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 














HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room rs, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON; 
57, St. Paul’s S Churchyard, London. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


LLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS. 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 
ALLEN’S OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free. 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 
RAVELLERS, and EXPEDITIO Ns.— — 
The most Commodious, Light, and Useful 
TENTS for TRAVELLERS, SPORTSMEN, and EXPEDITIONS, 
are to be obtained at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London-bridge, 8.E. 
Tilustrated Catalogues post free. 


PARQUET SOLIDATRES for 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26 and 27, wee Ret STREET, Oxford-street, W., and 
EVELAND WORKS. 


N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
TOOTH BRUSH ES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Clot rushes, genuine Smyrna Sponges, and 
every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. The Tooth Brushes 
search between the divisions of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 
loose. Metcalfe’s colobrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28. per box.— 
Address 1318, OXFORD. STREET. 


ADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS, 
for Promenade or Croquet, 168.6d. and 2la.—Soft and Pretty 
House Boots, 5s. 6d.—Illustrated Catalogue post free, with notice of 
convenient arrangements for Country endl THOMAS D. MAR- 
SHALL, 192, Oxford. street, London, W 


URE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS'S 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potash, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and Lemonade. 

None genuine unless Corks branded * R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” ard 
each Bottle bears their Trade-mark—Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 

Wholesale only of R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
e and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the aciabentes pienetots and 
Manufacturers of the PIC KLES, SAUCES IMENTS co 
long and favourably distinguished by their root - for to 
CAUTION the Be against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—90, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
ee Portman- -square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 











FLOORING, 

















ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 

to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “ Ellenbeth Lazenby.” 


RAGRANT S OA P. 
The celebrated “ United Service” Sheet is famed for its delight- 
fragrance and ne a on the Skin. 
fanufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, hoo of the sett. fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 








All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM~—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 

Established 1807. 


LKING Cc QO, 

PATENTEES of the ELECTRO-PLATE 

Desire to remind the public that LA Manufactures are kept in stock 

by most of the Silversmiths throughout Great Britain, and recommend 
purchasers to satisfy Noe Samper to that their Trade-Marks, 

. & Co., under a Crown in a Shield) 
are distinctly stamped upon each ae, such only being warranted. 
e now , that articles = (often of the 








most inferior description) are Plated | by Elkington & Co.’s process, 
a — as & criterion o! a» 
ay Bem of “Elkington v. Johnson,” recently rw before Vice- 


Chanetlton a James a perpetenh injunction was granted, restrainin; 
defendant from using or imitating their Name or Trade-marks, and 
Elkington & Co. now Give Notice that they will institute legal p: 
all persons similarly offending. 
SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE WORKS, 
NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


O29 So 3 ee FIXATIVE, 





pe tnstentemeousiy me ad eo mg Minds of Draw: 
ings, Ch —— ater-Colours, = ~ important and 
pablo in a has received the most flattering Testimonials from 
he nglish and Foreign Painters, artists and et = and 
favourably noticed byt he A A Archite 
and other Joi pti yg a hy 
on application to ConBIERE & Son, 30, Cannon-street, London, E.C, 














THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS IS 


CHAPMAN & C0.’S 
Bxtize WHEAT FLOUR 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c. in 
Threepenny, Sixpenny, and One Shilling Packets. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
best remedy ees “4 tad. STOMACH, HEARTBURN 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and TION; and the best. mild 
aperient for Belicute ‘constitutions, wf adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


ONE POUND EQUALS FORTY-TWO.—A 
important fact, certified by Eminent Analysts who have tested 
WHITEHEAD’S ESSENCE OF BEEF. 


a. in Boxes from ae. 36. 3d. by all Grocers, I Italian Warehousemen, 
Chemists ; and Who! , Travers & Sons, Pres- 
Ss. ton & Sons, ( Crosse & te rt and ab tat a & Son. 


rpHE | FLEA-KILLING SOAP for DOGS, so 
fo, 8 Eooommmanted by the zotes at the Crystal Palace Dog 
This p destroys 


fer, ares NALDIRE’S TABLES 
Insects, rei unpleasan: 1, and greatly improves the Coat. 
Price 1s. of fail ‘Chemists, and of Pane & Sons, Farringdon-street. 
N.B.—Beware of low-priced imitations, which are worthless. 
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NET PRICES versus DISCOUNTS. 








Attention is particularly directed to the following, as it shows that LARGE DISCOUNTS, about which so much is said at the present 
time, may be VERY DELUSIVE. 


| is quite evident that unless purchasers know or are in a position to compare the PRICES of Goods and their Quality, Discounts, small or large, may be g 
COMPLETE DELUSION. That they have been so in the Furnishing Ironmongery and Electro-Plate trades, is well known by all conversant with those trades. 
It is easy to conceive (what has really happened) that a house may do an enormous trade, if it can obtain a large number of customers by offering tempting discounts from PRICES WHICH ARR 
ARRANGED AND ALTERED AT WILL, and which purchasers have no means of testing. ; ; : : : 
In the Catalogue of the Civil Service Co-operative Society, 28, Haymarket, published in December, 1869, certain prices and discounts are announced, some of which are so described, and in 
some instances illustrated, that comparisons can be made. The following examples taken from that Catalogue will show that purchasers do better at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S Establishment, 
where the low prices do not admit of discount. Many of the prices here quoted may be seen in WILLIAM S. BURTON’S Catalogues for years past, and are therefore evidently not made for 


























the On application Catalogues for the last ten years will be produced for inspection to verify the above. 
Prices from Civil Service 
atalogue W. 8S. Burton’s Prices. 
WROUGHT IRON STOCK-POTS—Page 69. £ ‘ with eee omnia. P , 
>. & . fe & lo 8. . 
SGAMOMS oc cccccccccccccccccccccces socccseces © WD BG  secesecs 15 percent. off is 0 15 83 net ........ | cneedece 015 O 
6 sa isunsslotessaacien Geeaaae S ieinskoasi SS @  seesses , es * BO FE op sssseens. vice Sie. 
WROUGHT IRON OVAL TEA-KETTLES. ; 
3 Quarts e ° oe 15 percent.offis 0 8 0 6 O 
eens 9 ” 0 8 eo 7.6 
5» 99 os 0 1 0 8 6 | The Prices of these and many 
6 vs ” 9 0 ill Se § & other Goods have never been 
a a o ig 0 12 010 6 published in detail for want of 
8 ss ” 99 0 14 012 #0 room. 
Ww » nd pe 017 014 0 
SICILIAN MARBLE MORTARS—Page 69. 
10 in. in diameter, outside measure .........+000 6 15 per cent. off is 0 12 0 8 6 
11 in. o5 ol lhalalt S cteee RNe 6 vi a 0 14 010 0 
12 in. ei x Sed ; 0 Re z 0 18 0 12 6 
14 in. Ka ae hes a ss 1 6 017 6 
WEIGHING MACHINES and W : 
To weigh up to 14 IDS... ccccce ccccccccccsccccces 8 0 .sooccee 15 percent.off is 0 15 3) met ...0.... |  ceccooes 014 O 
See W. S. Burton’s Catalogues, 
IMPROVED DITTO with STANDS, as Woodcut. from September 1868, p. 198. 
EEO, occcccccccccccestrcnccover ok DO eseecss - 15 percent. off is 0 17 10} net ......-. | «s- eoeee 0 17° 0 
o upto2elbs. ....... CAO or ecccvecseseccs FE DB esvssavs ” 2 EB TER ap ccece eee cocece o F 2. @ 
WOODEN MEAT SCREEN. 3 ft. 9 in.—Page 70. See W. S. Burton’s Catalogues, 
3 5 O ssooeeee 15 percent. off is 2 15 3 net ....e00. Jo eeceeeee 2 12 0 from September 1868, p. 200. 
*CAPTAIN WARREN’S PATENT COOKING POTS—Page 33. 
Length. Width. Height. 
No. 6.—11 in. 9 in. DE oc cccccccccecece @ 216 CG  sesesens 10 per cent. off is 0 14 10} net......... casescse, © _ : d 
1.—13 in. 9 in. BP BBs cccccecesscoscee - ee” eésveeane DB DO Bh gp ccccccee | ccccccce 0 8. ¢ . 
Stile. SWAG, IE tos. scacaacnecavcone Y oe. B. ‘caxscsas . 2 i ee ee This is a new Invention. 
ee ee. | rene Pe a mer rere a “et Earners Been 1 4 0 
PILLAR SHOWER BATHS —Page 90. 
mei. « 3 15 O cecoores 15 percent.offis 3 3 9 net........ naan a -* @ 
ey BENASSI EEA a Ea appre | SS eee Se BD gg eenccssn |. teecenes 315 O V See W. S. Burton’s Catalogues, 
B.  cvcccccccccccccccee 5 10 OU  scvevece ” 9 4 13 G gg ccccccee Oece cove 4 8 0 j from 1869, page 56. 
‘..< we. Se . cabsnces Ka SBD w. csiscade F Sccawecas 414 0 
VICTORIA SHAPE PILLAR SHOWER BATH. 
SUS 0  cscccese 15 percent.off is 4 17 9 net ...... oe. sosccnne & MW © 
CAMBRIDGE DITTO, with SEAT, &c. &c. 
CIB GO cesvacee 15 per cent. off is 5 14 9 net ........ | scccossee 6 I 0 
E DB @ sonesecs 15 percent. off is 0 18 8h net ........ | «2. oe. OW © 
1 56 0 99 99 i 1 BD op seestene Ff sevecews 0 6 
Ta Bt rere re na 2 eee BES 1 1 0 
. 2 O@ adiadaes ” és BB ie caeadens name w # @ See W. S. Burton’s Catalogues, 
from 1860, page 61. 
1 4 0 15 per cent. off is 1 18 6 
1 7 0 ” ” 1 0 6 
; @ © 99 99 1 3.6 
2 2 0 ” ” 1 1 i, 13 0 
* In these articlees it is to be noticed that only 10 per cent. discount is offered, while in all the others the discount is 15 per cent. 
The BEST COLZA OIL, including delivery in London and its Suburbs..........46 0+ ceee eeeeeces coon ceeeees icc alh iia veva ite makita 3s. 9d. per Gallon, 





The Civil Service Co-operative Society advertised, on Ist June, COLZA OIL, NoT INCLUDING DELIVERY........ 48 per Gallon. 


A Comparison of the Prices shows that at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S purchasers benefit to the extent of from 2% to 31 per cent. 





WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


SENDS a CATALOGUE GRATIS and POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his Unrivalled Stock of 


ELECTRO PLATE, and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY, BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, KITCHEN RANGES, | CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
DISH-COVERS, LAMPS, GASELIERS, | BATHS AND TOILET WARE, CHIMNEY AND PIER GLASSES, 
HOT-WATER DISHES, TEA TRAYS, | IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, TURNERY GOODS, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, URNS AND KETTLES, } BEDDING AND BED HANGINGS, KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Large Show-Rooms, 


At 39, Oxford-street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER: 


TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater. | CamdenTown. | St. John’s Wood. | West End (all Parts). 
DAILY:— Belsize Park. City. | Haverstock Hill. | Holloway. | Kensington. Kilburn. Pimlico. 
. Brompton. Chelsea. Highbury. | Islington. Kentish Town. Notting Hill. Shepherd’s Bush. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY:—Fulham, Hammersmith. 
y re Borough. Camberwell. Herne Hill. Lambeth. Tulse Hill. Wandsworth. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY —{ Brixton. Clapham. Kennington. | Peckham. | Walworth. | 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY:—Dalston. | Hackney. | Hampstead. | Holloway (Upper). | Highgate. | Kingsland. 


a . Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to *‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Eowarp J. Francis, at “Tar Arnevaum Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: forScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh;—for Insuanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 23, 1870. 
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